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BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. TILSTON. 

Tuer are still some old country towns 
which the railways, with all their laborious 
and eccentric meanderings, have never 
touched—dry and thirsty spots, which the 
new and fruitful streams of traffic have 
not irrigated. Tilston was one of these un- 
lucky places, long since left behind, hob- 
bling on in its old-fashioned clothes, whees- 
ing asthmatically, yet bearing itself as if it 
were as fresh, brisk, well-shaped, and well- 
dressed as the great city itself. But this 
rural conceit was as pardonable as an old 
man’s belief in the past—that is, in what is 
his past. It was delightfully unconscious 
that it was “failing,” that its blood, flesh, 
strength, bone even, was being drawn 
away to Westcope, the young and flourish- 
ing giant some ten miles away, which 
throbbed with manufacture, glowed with 
the hot blood of labour, the fires of fur- 
naces, and positively radiated off the centre 
of a metallic cobweb of railways. Yet 
Tilston had attractions of its own. It lay 
in a rich district, well furnished, which 
nature, as a manufacturing gentleman from 
Westcope remarked, had cushioned and 
upholstered in her very best green terry. 
Who does not know that pattern of a 
place, seen a good way off; its patches 
of white playing hide and seek with us 
among the trees; the supporting hills on 
each side, whose shoulders lean forward 
as though they were whispering ; the fine, 
broad river, crossed by a handsome bridge, 
of which the Tilston folk were vastly proud, 
though it had been built for them by the 
county; the old-fashioned heavy mill, 
white-washed, not of new flaming brick, 
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is tania flour-mill—another oa of the 
place—into which the Tilt kept pouring day 
and night long with a sullen roar; then the 
long straggling street, which began like a § 
village, thickened into a sort of town, pre- ij 
sent to the provincial eye in the glories of 
the assembly rooms, in the Leader Arms. 
and the rival Bull; the three-horse coach, 
which arrived daily at the former house; to 
say nothing of M’Intyre and Co.’s mart, 
and St. Martin’s Church. } 
The Leader Arms was, of course, the {} 
old feudal shape of homage to a potentate jj 
of the district; indeed, thus easily may be 
learned, without questioning, who is the 
grand duke, as it were, to whom the sur- 
rounding territory belongs. The late Chief 
was a “Sir Harry,” as he was always spoken 
of, whose place, Leadersfort, was some three 
or four miles away, and whose escutcheon 
—supporters, two pioneers, flourishing, one 
an axe, the other a log—and motto, “ Ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum” hung, like a large 
school slate, over the door of the inn. 
Occasionally, this elderly settlement raised 
itself, as some dim light came into its eyes 
—as when there was a “ bachelors’ ball” at 
the assembly rooms, or the sessions were 
on—and the gentry came and gathered at a 
sort of impalpable society known as the 
club, taking lunch on the first floor of the 
Leader Arms, sacredly kept apart for them. 
Time had been when the assizes were held at 
Tilston. There was the old “court house,” 
for evidence ; but Westcope, with indecent 
eagerness, had carried away the assizes. 
Sometimes the hunt came near, and a few 
riders in scarlet were for a short time seen 
about the door of the Leader Arms. There | 
was a little theatre, in a dreadfully mouldy 
way, which seemed, like so many of its bre- 
thren, to be built at a conflux of drainage, 
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that hung about it. It used to be opened 
in the glorious old assize times during 
the reign of Legitimacy. It was sometimes 
taken by wandering monologue gentlemen 
and ladies, fragments of whose dreary self- 
emblazonment clung to lone walls long 
after “ Harry Newcombe” and his diverting 
“Bandbox of Oddities,” comprising Men, 
Manners, and Modes, had passed on to an- 
other town. But no one went to see the 
“ oddities.”’ A few letters, a torn “ Banps,” 
flapped and dripped in rain and wind for 
extraordinary periods—dismal reminder— 
like the agitation of some bird with a broken 
wing making an effort to escape. Some- 
times a performing lady came by with her 
spring cart, on which was emblazoned her 
name in gold—* Linu Knowtes’ Mirthfal 
Medley,” which drove away in the morn- 
ing, after receipt of five or six shillings and 
disbursement of forty or fifty. Sometimes 
a “ Crrcus” made its triumphant entry, in 
all the splendour of that dispiriting spec- 
tacle—the sickly ladies in coloured habits, 
and the old-looking men in pink fleshings, 
and, what the clergyman pronounced “a 
disgusting and degrading spectacle,” the 
Shakespearean clown, in his full profes- 
sional dress, bringing up the rear in a 
perambulator drawn by two donkeys. The 
tent was pitched on the corner of the com- 
mon, and very often remained for two 
nights, so attractive was the entertainment. 

But the real monument of the old Tils- 
ton glory, was the Barracks—the cavalry 
barracks, which the local paper had often 
daringly said were “the finest in the king- 
dom.” This was certainly a flight; and 
latterly they had taken the appearance 
of a disused sugar refinery—the panes 
shattered with extraordinary regularity ; 
the roof out of shape, and generally astray, 
and its front all scarred and battered as 
if it had stood a fire of musketry. The 
town had felt acutely the slight of the 
withdrawal of the troops from the place 
nearly twenty years before. The sting 
was the transfer of these protectors to 
the juvenile town. The decay of the 
place, so far as it was admitted, was at- 
tributed to this fatal act of oppression. 
* Ah, the time we had the soldiers here,” 
was often repeated fondly. At every elec- 
tion, when Sir Harry came before his con- 
stituents, some elector for Tilston was cer- 
tain to stand forward and ask, “ Will you, 
Sir Harry, press upon the government the 
necessity of sending a regiment to Tils- 
ton?” On which the candidate would 
solemnly declare that his best exertions, 





day and night, would be devoted to that 
restoration, and he had reason to believe 
that, if they were united and pulled to- 
gether, their exertions would be crowned 
with success. The “ barrack question’’ was 
renewed again and again ; it was a scandal, 
a shame; but meanwhile it seemed likely 
that by the time the barrack question would 
be resolved favourably, the barracks them- 
selves would have crumbled away out of 
existence. Deputations were always going 
to town about the barracks, and always 
came back as they went. 


CHAPTER II. THE LEADERS. 


Att this pleasant district, ripe, rich, and 
green, was spread out in gently rolling 
waves of a luxurious soil, about the noble 
demesne of Leadersfort. The town was 
indeed built on Leadersfort land, and 
the great fortress-like gateway, rather 
too ambitious even for the imposing man- 
sion, rose at the entrance of the main 
street, and spoke out plainly the seig- 
neural pretensions. The drive up the ave- 
nue was over a mile long, and the visitor 
bowling along that smooth track, which 
wound in the most wanton curves, saw 
something like a grand prairie spreading 
away on both sides, with grand trees, 
stragglers or in groups, frightened herds 
of deer rushing wildly off, and scattered 
oxen feeding, solitary as anchorites. Far off, 
was a crowded clustering of thicker trees, 
denser shade, and the snowy shoulder, as it 
were, of the house, carelessly revealed. 

Old people were fond of talking of the 
times of the late Sir Harry, when, during 
the hunting season, that lawn would be 
lit up by the cheerful blaze of fifty red 
coats, when the ground seemed alive with 
the animated tails of hounds. In those 
old times, too, was the unbounded hospi- 
tality of Sir Harry, when forty sat down 
to dinner twice in the week, and six 
times in the year the old bedrooms had 
each their tenant, and there was the ball, 
the dance, the uproarious singing. Sir 
Harry was a bachelor, and had quarrelled 
with his Indian brother, General Leader, 
resenting furiously some rebukes given to 
him as to the wild scenes and revelling 
which was bringing Leadersfort into noto- 
riety. Turned out of the old house, this 
Robert Leader obtained a commission m 
the Indian service, and in the full blush of 
the old nabob days, and their legal booty, 
soon became rich. As he grew old, the 
squire’s tastes never abated; the Leaders- 
fort covers kept up their reputation, and 
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the procession of hunting coats went forth 
across the lawn. Until at last Sir Harry 
began to “ break up,” and in spite of a gal- 
lant struggle, friends and neighbours told 
each other that “the old man was going 
fast.” One morning he did go. There 
was the grandest funeral known in the 
county for a century, and the company 
were entertained by the reading of the 
will, there being much curiosity as to who 
would be “remembered” in legacy shape, 
many sporting friends, who had ridden well 
to his hounds, and drank most bottles of 
his port, feeling they had heavy claims 
onhim. The estate, being settled, would of 
course go to his only near relation. But the 
will was, of course, the usual succession of 
surprises and disappointment ; the sporting 
and convivial friends were passed over; 
keepers, huntsmen, old butlers, house- 
keepers, and the like, were all taken care 
of with substantial annuities; and Leaders- 
fort, the great estate, with its rental, farms, 
rivers, demesne, its herds and flocks, had 
been, by a solemn document, “cut off,” 
diverted from the Indian brother, and was 
left to some obscure people, distantly re- 
lated, if related at all, of another name, and 
who had never been seen in Tilston. 

This event took place a couple of years 
or so before the commencement of this 
narrative. The surprise, excitement, and 
speculation over the county and in the 
county town were of the wildest sort. A 
new king or queen, a new ministry, were 
but of feeble interest compared to this. 
These lucky people proved to be some 
Smithsons, of London, he, a struggling 
barrister, without any ability, and with no 
practice, who lived in a suburban house, 
comparatively as little as his practice. He 
was a small, shy man, in society a “mere 
cipher,” delighting in the profession, and 
sitting all day in court, noting and listen- 
ing to cases. To him the Attorney-General 
was a more tremendous potentate than the 
Emperor of France. His household, and he 
himself, were ruled by his second wife, a 
very plain lady, who took such a position 
among the suburban circle, and was so am- 
bitious in her designs, as to make people 
wonder why she had chosen a poor lawyer 
without practice, who was, besides, encum- 

with a grown-up son and daughter. 
This odd marriage took place about four 
or five years before the death of the squire, 
and perplexed speculators, looking back, 
thought it not improbable that she had 
“played” this marriage, on the chance 
of some such splendid card turning up. 





And when it came out, to make their good 
fortune more unaccountable, that they had 
declined an offer of assistance from the 
old man, who said bluntly he didn’t want 
any connexion of his to be in a starv- 
ing way, and they had sent back his 
remittance, and had hardly ever written 
to him, or troubled him in any way, more 
far-sighted people began to see in this 
an actual reason for the arrangement of 
the will. It was a very deep game indeed, 
and Lydia Morrison—a doctor’s daughter, 
ugly, dull, and only furnished, like one of 
Churchill’s heroes, 
With that low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the place of being wise, 

found on one glorious and ecstatic morn- 
ing, when the attorney arrived at her little 
house, that her bold play had won. Smith- 
son, the good-natured, mouse-like little bar- 
rister,was neither discomposed nor excited 
by this change of fortune; he was indeed 
rather troubled at having to give up 
“his circuit,” and the pleasant bar mess 
and stories, and the sitting in court and 
listening to cases. He said to a congratu- 
lating friend that it was a great responsi- 
bility, and that he was afraid of it, but 
supposed that Mrs. Smithson would carry 
it on very well. 

By-and-bye some of the people at Tils- 
ton reported having seen this little shy 
and insignificant man hanging about the 
noble place in a sort of hesitating way, as 
if not quite sure that he was not trespass- 
ing. There was almosta ludicrous want of 
harmony between this humble object and the 
swelling and spreading demesne, the great 
old trees, the fine oak hall and spacious 
corridors, which were to have this new 
master. The steward, keepers, and other 
retainers, with whom he had interviews, 
said to each other, “that was a queer shy 
little body,”’ and pleasantly foresaw easy 
times. The clergyman of the place saw at 
once that he could patronise and direct him 
with great profit. But no one had seen 
Mrs. Smithson as yet. 

Certain steps were being taken with all 
speed. Pursuant to the testamentary direc- 
tions, a royal licence had been obtained, 
and it was known that there was no longer a 
Mr. and Mrs. Smithson, but Thomas Leader, 
Esq., of Leadersfort, and Mrs. Leader. 
There was also Cecil Leader, Esq., son 
and heir, who had now obtained a com- 
mission in a dragoon regiment, his eager 
wish. There was Miss Mary Leader, some 
sixteen years of age; and there was Randall 
Morrison, Esq., Mrs. Leader’s brother, on 
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whom this august family moderateur spread 
its kindly rays. He was quite one of the 
family, a young man of about thirty, who 
had “stuck”’ to his plain sister, and to whom 
she was extravagantly partial. 


CHAPTER III. A SUNDAY AT TILSTON. 


Now there was one special Sunday con- 
nected with the Leader family, which was 
to be a red-letter day for Tilston. The 
church was fuller than it had been known 
to be for years; andthe great massive 
black oak pews were lined, like bastions, 
by crowds of holy soldiery, who seemed _ to 
be levelling their prayer-books over the 
parapets. In the churchyard, before going 
in, Doctor Findlater, the local physician, 
a leading fugleman of the place, was the 
centre of a group, reassuring the doubt- 
ful. “It’s true now, as my last quarter’s 
receipt,” says the doctor, in his case a rather 
fallible test. “They came last night, bag 
and baggage.” 

“The whole family ? 
doctor ?” 

“T wish I was as sure of a consultation 
fee from his lordship,” said the Doctor, with 
a peculiar twinkle in his eye. “ Didn’t the 
parson’s man tell me they’d been laying 
out the best gown? Wasn't I up with Jos, 
the ostler’s wife, last night, and hadn’t Jos 
the whole news from the postboy ? And, 
see! what’s this coming, my friends? By 
the Lord Chief Justice, here’s th’ equi- 
page y9 

A handsome carriage, glittering and 
shining like a new looking-glass, came 
driving up; though, in the Doctor’s phrase, 
there was “no great shakes of a horse to 
pull it.” Every one now hurried into the 
church, so as to have a good sitting view, and 
a full and satisfactory one. The faces were 
turned to the door with an almost military 
unanimity, as though a marble officer on 
the wall, flourishing a sabre of the same 
material, had given the word, “ Eyes right!” 
There was a long pause, accounted for by 
Findlater saying behind his hand to his 
daughter Katey, “that was old Clarke 
the parson, twaddling on and koo-too-ing 
at the door.” But here they were, a little 
procession entering; the obsequious pew- 
opener holding the Leader pew open; an 
unconcealed rustle and flutter running 
down, and in another moment the new 
Leader family, four in number, were se- 
curely bolted into the Leader family pew. 
The clergyman, so freely described as 
“Clarke the parson,”’ came out and began ; 
but it is not profane to say, that the 
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august party were the real celebrants, and 
that their bearing, motions, dress, &c., con- 
stituted the service of that Sunday. 

The new Mr. Leader knelt at the head of 
the pew very shy and most uncomfortable, 
under the concentrated gaze of the whole 
parish. Next him sat the new Mrs. Leader, 
terribly plain indeed, “ yellow as a custard,” 
the parishioners said; a face that might 
be skilfully “ forded across” by means of 
stepping-stones in the shape of scattered 
warts. On such blemishes, for which the 
lady was in no way accountable, it would 
be ungenerous to dwell, or at least the 
blame must be laid on that ungenerous 
stepmother, Nature. But a demon of bad 
taste made her garnish this ugly stone with 
a flaming, staring setting of rich crimson 
satin and ribbons, a whole bed of gaudy 
flowers blooming and blowing on her head 
and round her cheeks. All honour to the 
happy compensator that hides the ugliness 
from the ugly ; but it is enough that a veil 
should hang between them and the glass, 
without the latter having the unlucky 
power of reflecting them back as beautiful. 
The mirror in the case of wealthy and 
titled ugliness is, alas! too often the in- 
terested praise of the milliners, who seem 
to delight in piling on their poor victims 
all the extravagances of a kaleidoscope. 
Here was the heel of the new Mrs. Leader ; 
and Madame Lenoir, of Regent-street, had 
found out that vulnerable place, that adroit 
artiste not dwelling on physical charms, 
but raving of the esprit; the light of ele- 
gant intellect which illuminated and made 
us forget that yellow horn lantern—a 
homage repaid by purchase of the heaviest 
silks and velvets. This reciprocity began 
almost at once, and Mrs. Leader’s ward- 
robe was already crowded. This weak- 
ness, and another which she called am- 


bition, but which was indeed a morbid | 


craving, like a disease, for titled acquaint- | 
ances, existed side by side with much pur- | 


pose and stubbornness of will. Next her 
was her stepdaughter Mary, pronounced 
a poor sickly girl, with a dowdy charity- 
school air about her—a real “good girl,’ 
as she was to prove, to whom wealth and 
the responsibilities of her new life were by 
no means welcome. She was looking back 
wistfully to the pleasant walk with papa 
through the qucer old-fashioned lanes of 
Soho, or to the visit to the courts when 
some exciting trial was on, and she was 
delighted with the witnesses, speeches, «c. 
These cheap and innocent pleasures were 
all gone now. It would be ungenteel for 
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lady who crackled and rustled at every 
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| in,” and who had to pare things very close 
indeed to keep up his rather numerous 
family. The parish, however, was eager to 
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the new Miss Leader to be seen on foot in 
the slums; and she was to find her state 
as irksome as a heavy woollen shawl on a 
sultry day in June. Many a young fellow 
stole glances at this young girl, who was not 
handsome but interesting. Next to her was 
Mr. Morrison — Randall Morrison — Mrs. 
Leader’s brother, to whom, as we have said, 
she was strongly attached. This was the new 
family, as seen on that first Sunday, grouped 
in their pew. What wonder that the whole 
service seemed for them; that the parson 
preached for them, though the awkward 
text occurred in the lesson as to the camel 
and the needle’s eye, which he was careful | 
to show, almost declaring that it was absurd, | 
did not apply to the species of rich men | 
whose beatific vision they enjoyed that day. 
They were certainly as quaint and 

homely a party as could be conceived ; and | 
the shy little barrister, what with the 
sense of importance that he felt it necessary 
to put on, and the demure little charity 
girl, and the theatrical splendour of the 





turn, made something that would have 
been comical toa more acute observer than 
was present. As for the parish, it was all 
reverence. 

Among those looking on from their pews, 
as from stalls, on that eventful Sunday, were 
a nobleman and family, whom the Doctor 
often happily described as “the salt of our 
earth, my boy,” meaning that this august 
presence kept the whole parish sweet, as it 
were. This was Lord Shipton, a needy 
peer without a seat in the House, who had 
married for money, and had been “taken 


help him by gifts of wine and meat in the 
shape of dinners, which he accepted with 
a sort of hollow and hearty manner. He 
had a kind of fluent bonhomie, a general 
and affable agreement with all, an un- 
pleasant heartiness of manner which de- 
lighted new acquaintances, who thought it 
homage to themselves, but disgusted more 


the trick. 

“Bunhummee !”’ said the Doctor, over his 
whisky. “ Bunhumbug, my boy.” The chief 
property of which this nobleman was pos- 
sessed, besides his children, consisted of 
words. These he conferred lavishly on every 
one ; with these he paid, or tried to pay, all 
debts. After a while he was of course 
“seen through ;” but the mortified victims 


_ short, knows Lord Shipton, and every 





did not relish disclosing their humiliation, 


so he enjoyed impunity. New hands were 
his game; for such he put on a charming, 
winning, hearty, invitatory manner. “So 
delighted to make your acquaintance. We 
must have you out at Shipton. I want my 
daughters to know you. You will like 
them!’ The new hand is charmed by this 
affability, and in his exuberance is sure to 
tell some future victim. ey sone in 

ody 
is proud of having him in the parish, as 
they are of the hounds and the old show 
church, and more proud still to be able 
to talk of a real lord—cheap as he is— 
among their friends. This manner secured 
his dominion, and enabled him to add to 
his income by living a good deal at free 
quarters. 

The Reverend William Webber, curate 
of Tilston, preached upon this occasion—a 
tall, portly young clergyman, considered 
to speak “ beautifully,” whose face in the 
region about the lips had a glossy shining 
surface, which, with a roving eye, seemed 
to speak of much promiscuous dining out. 
This cleric was confessed to earn his 
rations by many agreeable gifts, such as 
singing in a very sweet tenor voice, with 
even some histrionic gifts, and he was 
spoken of familiarly by Doctor Findlater as 
“Billy.” He had a large family at home, 
but went abroad to his dinners unfet- 
tered by any of the conventional rules, 
namely, the bringing with him that better 
part of himself and upper nurse, Mrs. 
Webber. This was perfectly understood, 
and it was quite the custom, except with 
an old-fashioned few, to ask the agreeable 
Billy by himself. 

On this occasion the Doctor “ went bail,” 
as he said, “ that Billy would put his best 
gab leg foremost’”—a scarcely elegant, but 
intelligible phrase of the Doctor’s. As the 
congregation had held service that day en- 
tirely in honour of the supreme divinities 
who sat in the Leader pew, so the preacher 
caught the same influence, and deferentially 
pleaded for what might at first sight seem 
the harsher conditions of the gospel. It 
was not so in reality. These formidable 
threats were directed against defiant and 
reckless sinners. There were those who 
talked in a fashion that made his heart sink 
of the rich, and those in power and place. 
Why they were the called and chosen. For 
himself, he was amazed at the modesty, 
the lowliness, the unassuming ways, the 
unbounded charity of the so-called rich ; 
whereas for the poor, alas! his own ex- 
perience in ministering told him that if he 
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were to set out looking for arrogance, mean- 
ness, and all the vices, alas! he would be 
too sure to find them among the poor. In 
this strain the fluent Billy proceeded. No 
court preacner could have more plenti- 
fully sprinkled texts with rose-water, while 
the poor modest Mr. Leader, now blushing, 
now important under the fierce rays from 
so many eyes, moved uncomfortably and 
restlessly on his cushion, “for all the world 
like a bear upon a hot plate,” said the 
Doctor. 

Mrs. Leader sat steady, and with an 
august air of approval: silently she said to 
herself, ‘“‘ Bidding for the living,” smiling 
as she thought of this arrogance, and that 
it was to go to a Cousin Charles. When 
it was over, all poured out eagerly, and 
all clustered about the churchyard to see 
“the ’gust dynasty,” says Doctor Findlater, 
get into their coach. The little creeping 
barrister, who led the way, was instantly 
seized on by Lord Shipton and family. “You 
must let me introduce myself,” he said, with 
infinite heartiness, as if forcing his purse 
on them. “Lord Shipton, a neighbour of 
yours. These are my girls: Harriet dear, 
Mrs. Leader. Now, if there is anything we 
can do at Shipton—I know you will smile 
at a pauper like me, Mrs. Leader, offering 
to help you, Mrs. Leader, with your noble 
rental and park,” &c. 

“Very kind, 1 am sure,” says Mrs. Leader, 
overcome with gratitude. But there was 
some one else as adventurous and forward 
as Lord Shipton; and Doctor Findlater had 
boldly advanced to the assault of the modest 
head of the family. 

“No introduction wanted for me. I 
know I’m not a welcome guest always, 
but it is only proper you should know 
my face and name.” Thus artfully con- 
veying that he was forced disagreeably, 
and for their good, to put himself in the 
way. “I’m Doctor Findlater, the last 
public character here. Of course you 
heard of that business? Just be kind 
enough—with Mrs. Leader, if you please. 
Just saying, ma’am, you could spare any 
house in the village here but the one be- 
hind us, the church, and my little place. I 
am afraid, if it came to the choice, I’d have 
to go, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Leader bowed graciously. He was 
an official. “Are those your daughters, 
Doctor Findlater ? Nice looking girls.” 

Nice looking! Two brilliant faces, quick 
moving, lit up with a delighted, most 
genuine and devouring curiosity, dancing 
eyes of Irish violet, gay cheeks, and a free- 





dom of limb and attitude that to the nice 
world may seem vulgar. These two figures 
the doctor led forward. “This is my 
eldest—Katey, as good as a bank note; 
and this is Polly, ‘Coaxy,’ as she is called, 
or as I call her, privately, my Cruiskeen 
Lawn.” 

Blushes bathed both faces of these Irish 
girls. Polly’s shoulders worked and writhed, 
her finger went to her mouth, like a peasant 
girl’s on the stage. She cast down her 
eyes and stole looks with them; while 
Katey, almost as confused, but more com- 
posed, stood demurely before the great 
lady. She was pleased. They were beau- 
tifal serfs upon her estate, or, just as good, 
she could dispose of them. Ata ball, for 
instance, when she had the metropolitan 
nobles down, she could answer to an ad- 
miring question, ‘‘ Oh, these are my doctor's 
daughters.” 

She spoke kindly tothem. Polly laughed, 
or rather giggled, but Katey answered 
timorously, and with grave and measured 
respect. Their voices were sweet and rich, 
with the faintest breath of a native—well, 
scarcely brogue, more a rich and toneful 
Doric. The parish, following behind like 
a rush of sympathising attendants at a 
funeral, left a respectful interim between 
them and the slow-moving mourners in 
front. Lord Shipton expatiated. 

“Now, Mr. Leader, it is only right you 
should know what is going on. There is a 
movement on foot, which you will have 
heard of, to get back the soldiers. Hitherto 
the whole thing—and my friend, Doctor 
Findlater, will confirm what I say—has been 
grossly mismanaged. There has been no 
person of sufficient weight’”"—and he looked 
down curiously at the little gentleman beside 
him—* to take the lead. I myself have 
been put forward by some friends, but 
really I felt that one in your position, Mr. 
Leader, supported by these vast estates and 
noble demesne, was exactly the proper 
person to take the lead in this matter. 
You know I call myself quite a nobleman 
pauper. The secretaries and ministers, 
and that sort of fry, don’t care for your 
titles. You, Mr. Leader, are the sort of 
person they can’t resist, the great territorial 
country gentleman.” 

“Tam sure,” says Mr. Leader, in great 
distress, “I should be delighted, but really 
I don’t know these sort of great people. 
I could not ask them for anything.” 

Mrs. Leader turned sharply round. 
“* What is it you want to ask for ?” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Leader will understand. It 
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is the business of getting the soldiers here. 
There is quite a feeling im the place about 
it.” 

“But you have your two members. 
Surely they are the proper people.”’ 

“My dear lady,” said the Doctor, “ they 
are not worth a pinch of snuff between 
them. Besides, they are of the wretched 
screw-and-scrape sort, pledged to reduction, 
wasteful expenditure, and all that. Ah, 
Katey and Polly dears, I wish we had the 
pair of you in; you'd see to the business 
in a twinkling.” 

“Qh, Mrs. Leader,” said Polly, eagerly, 
“you will make Mr. Leader do it. We 
are all dying to have the soldiers.” 

Mrs. Leader smiled at this intense en- 
thusiasm; pleased also at the implied 
homage to her power. 

“JT am sure Mr. Leader will do what he 
can.” They were now at the carriage. 
The bedizened lady got in; her face framed 
in the window, with a smile meant to be 
gracious, but altogether “ugly enough for 
a show,” as the Doctor said. The nominal 
head of the family also got in, looking very 
much, according to the same authority, 
“as if he’d like to get up behind.” The 
young man of the party shook hands with 
the young ladies, and had his own nearly 
wrung off by Lord Shipton, with a “ God 
bless you.” 





A REMARKABLE CITY. 

THE great and mighty city of which I 
am about to transcribe a few particulars 
is neither London nor Paris, nor New 
York, nor Pekin, but a far more popu- 
lous city than either. London and _ its 
suburbs may contain between three and 
four millions of people, Paris half the 
number, New York about a third, and 
Pekin about as many as London, perhaps 
a million or two more, for we can never 
tell how the Orientals reckon, or whether 
a million in their fervent imaginations may 
not sometimes do duty for a tenth part of 
the number. But my city, considering 
the size of its inhabitants, is relatively 
larger, and positively more populous than 
either of them, or perhaps the whole of 
them combined. Its inhabitants are in- 
dustrious and intelligent, and not only 
know how to build cities, but how to 
govern them. My city stands upon the 
top of a hill, within twenty-five miles to 
the south-west of London. Geographers 
make no mention of it. The county his- 





torians know it not. In vain would the 
eye of a traveller seek to obtain a glimpse 
of it from afar. Not a trace of it is to be 
seen from the railway station that stands 
within a mile of its multitudinous domes 
(towers and steeples it has none), and he 
who wants to pay it a visit must look very 
carefully about him before he can discover 
it. Around it are thick woods and planta- 
tions of box, juniper, and beech, and on 
the comparatively bare summii of the hill 
on which it stands are acres of fern and 
bracken, mingled with patches of purple 
heather that would do no discredit to 
the breezy slopes of Ben Lomond. The 
domes constructed by the inhabitants range 
from one to two feet in height, and look 
like diminutive wigwams. Some of them 
are of fresh earth, recently turned up, 
and others are old and over-grown with 
the short grass and moss of many sum- 
mers. Not a sound audible to human ears 
is heard in these populous parishes, for 
each dome may be considered a parish, or 
a borough, of this very great city; and 
during the winter months, from November 
to April, not only is there no sound, but 
no motion, or sign of life. Within it all 
the busy millions compose themselves for 
hybernation, as soon as the leaves begin to 
fall from the trees, and sleep snugly and 
comfortably without waking, or even turn- 
ing on their beds. But though beneath the 
sod, and accessible to the influences of the 
frost, the frost only makes their drowsiness 
the more dense; and if by chance—but 
there is no chance in these matters—they 
were as deeply ensconced in the bosom of 
mother earth as to be unsusceptible of the 
winter’s cold, they would also be unsus- 
ceptible of the summer sunshine, and fail 
to awake at the time appointed. This 
never happens. When the soft, warm 
rains of spring penetrate into the ground, 
and the trees and flowers begin to spread 
forth their tender shoots to the warm sun, 
the teeming population of the city turn in 
their beds, burst into renewed life and 
activity, and begin to devote themselves 
to their customary avocations—to marry 
and be given in marriage, and, it must be 
added, to develop schemes of ambition and 
conquest, and to lay the foundations, just 
as England is doing in a different way, 
though with possibly the same animating 
motives, of new colonies and empires. 
These industrious creatures, who possess 
some of the intelligence and a good deal of 
the vices of humanity, for they are ex- 
ceedingly warlike and quarrelsome, are the 
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ants, the emmets, or the formicans, whose 
singular civilisation and mode of life have 
been observed with curiosity by natu- 
ralists in all ages, and more especially by 
Huber, a German philosopher of the last 
century, who devoted the best part of his 
life to the study. Huber is their historian 
and philosopher, and all subsequent in- 
quirers but confirm his facts and strengthen 
his opinions. 

One noticeable thing about the ants—- 
though itis not peculiar to them, but is 
shared with many other creatures—is that 
they are utterly insensible of the presence 
of mankind. They neither see nor hear 
Man, nor are in any way conscious of his 
existence, though it is quite evident from 
their actions that they are endowed with 
the senses of sight and feeling, and pos- 
sibly of smell and hearing, and that they 
have a means of communicating to one 
another their wants and ideas. But man 
is utterly beyond their sphere. Even 
when he ruthlessly pulls down or other- 
wise disturbs them in their haunts, or 
levels with the ground the domes of their 
cities, they are not aware what or who 
their enemy is, though they feel and are 
alarmed at the physical force which the 
unknown power exercises to their detri- 
ment. Ifa bulky monster a thousand feet 
high, and stout in proportion, were to 
walk through Hyde Park, all the human 
emmets of Tyburnia and Belgravia would 
be aware of his perilous presence, and strive 
to get out of his way ; but if I or any other 
human creature cross the line of march ofan 
army of formicans—which I for one have 
often done—they take no notice of the 
monstrous apparition, which is to them 
invisible. They cannot see an inch before 
their mandibles, and the great foot of 
humanity may tread thousands of them 
to death without causing the least alarm in 
the multitudes immediately before or be- 
hind the moving mountain that makes 
such terrible havoc. But if any one will 
take a spade or a stick, and penetrate into 
one of their mounds, or domes, the bus 
agile community will understand that 
there is danger abroad, and the whole sur- 
face thus exposed to the light will imme- 
diately swarm with many thousands of 
the little black and brown creatures, all 
running hither and thither in the most 
palpable alarm, and each bearing a cocoon 
bigger than itself, in which a baby emmet 
is awaiting the next stage of its development 
into maturity. It was formerly believed by 
unscientificand careless observers, in modern 





as well as ancient times, that these cocoons 
were grains of corn, to which in shape as 
well as size they bear a great resemblance ; 
and that the ants, when disturbed, were 
not so much alarmed for their lives as for 
the safety of their winter provender. But, 
as the ants sleep all the winter, and 
require no food, another explanation was 
required, and science discovered the fact 
that this grain-like treasure is no other 
than the rising generation of formicans, 
and that each adult member of the com- 
munity enacts in these seasons of peril the 
part of the Roman matron, who considered 
children the first objects of her care, and 
more valuable than all the treasures and 
jewels of the world. 

The citizens of this “ great and mighty 
city,’ on the top of the hill, who know 
nothing of man and his ways, are not, like 
the human race, divided into two sexes— 
but into three. In this respect the ants 
resemble the bees, among whom, also, there 
are three sexes, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, two sexes; and one, by far the 
larger part of the community, which is 
sexless and unprolific. Both the males and 
females are comparatively few in number; 
and during the short period of their hey- 
day and prime of life, are very much re- 
spected and pampered by the barren and 
hard-working majority. The males and 
females are the aristocracy of the republic. 
Like the lilies of the field, “ they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” They enjoy a short 
life and a merry one; are the pets and 
favourites of the multitudes during their 
short appointed time; are endowed with 
many privileges and marks of honour ; 
until they have done all that Nature in- 
tended they should do, when they are 
solemnly, perhaps reverentially, put to 
death, as being of no further use to the 
state of Formica. The male aristocrat 
possesses four wings; the female possesses 
only two, smaller than those of the male, 
and loses even these at the end of the period 
of maternity; and the mules, neuters, sex- 
less, nursing, and laborious ants, are 
without wings altogether. But though 
the male ants doubtless think themselves 
very fine with their double set of beautiful 
gauze-like wings, they are something like 
the jeunesse dorée among men, who can 
neither provide for their own subsistence, 
nor defend themselves when attacked. 
They have neither mandibles nor stings: 
consequently, they cither die of neglect 
when their function is performed, or are 





stung to death by the working-classes. 
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Who among us would be a “swell” 
at such a price? The female ants are 
peculiar in the matter of their single 
pair of wings. However valuable or orna- 
mental these may be in the happy period 
of their courtship and marriage, they ap- 

to be incumbrances, or of no account, 
when materfamilias has grown old. She 
discards them (which dowagers in human 
life do not do with their finery, when they 
have fallen into the sear and yellow leaf), 
and- makes a considerable and possibly 
painful effort to be rid of them. “ This 
curious process which,” says a writer in 
the Penny Cyclopedia, “ was first hinted 
at by Gould in his interesting account 
of English ants, we have repeatedly wit- 
nessed; the females extending their 
wings, bringing them over their heads, 
crossing them in every direction, and 
throwing them from side to side, till at 
length they are disjointed from the body 
and fall off. Those who are desirous of 
verifying the observation must procure 
winged females immediately after pairing, 
and place them under a glass with some 
moist earth.” 

In the construction of their mounds or 
ant-hills—a duty which is left to the neutral 
or sexless formicans, and with which the 
males and females have nothing to do—a 
great deal of skill, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance is displayed. The formica fusca, 
or yellow ant, constructs a mound of earth, 
which it raises to the height of a foot or 
more above the soil, with a diameter 
varying from six inches to two feet, ac- 
cording to the number of the population 
and the space required for their accommo- 
dation. They quarry out the earth with 
their mandibles, always choosing rainy 
weather for the purpose, lest the dry and 
too friable soil should tumble in upon their 
avenues and passages, and block up their 
cells or houses. The formica rufa, or 
wood ant, builds his cities and mounds in 
a different style; and may be considered 
more of a carpenter than of a mason. 
He collects small twigs, sticks, straws, and 
stalks of grass and bent, with which he 
builds up a dome, that is doubtless as large, 
imposing, and magnificent to his eyes, as 
the dome of St. Paul’s or St. Peter’s is 
to the eyes of mankind. In the interior of 
one of them, about three feet high and 
three feet in diameter, there is accommoda- 
tion for about as many formicans, as there 
18 accommodation in Paris for Parisians. 
If the population become too great for the 
space, and press upon the means of sub- 














sistence, as in England, Ireland, and Ger- 
many, the formicans, whether they be red, 
black, or yellow, resort to emigration—to 
an America of their own—and a swarm of 
workers set forth, taking care to carry 
some aristocratic males and females along 
with them. In due time a new dome, 
either of earth or twigs, according to the 
nature and instinct of the tribe, is reared 
by the colony. Another and another suc- 
ceeds, just as suburb after suburb is added 
to London, or state after state to the Ame- 
rican Union, in which these wonderful little 
folk live the lives that all-wise and all- 
bounteous Nature intended. 

The care of the young among them, as 
among their human superiors, is a very 
important matter, and is entirely left to 
the sexless or nursing ants. Paterfamilias 
dies and makes no sign. Materfamilias, 
after she has laid her eggs, cares very little 
about them; even if she cares at all, which 
some observers have doubted. The work- 
ing ants,however, come to the rescue— 
and lest the city should be depopulated 
after they themselves have ceased to be, 
look after the prospects of a new generation 
with the greatest care and tenderness. 
The ant eggs, unlike those of other in- 
sects, do not adhere by their viscidity to 
any fixed place, but lie loosely in parcels 
of eight or ten. In fine weather, when it 
is not too hot, it is the duty of the nursing 
ants to remove the eggs to the top of the 
mound or the hillock, for the sake of the 
vivifying warmth of the sun, and carefully 
to remove them inside at nightfall, if the 
weather threatens to be cold and stormy. 
When the eggs are hatched into grubs, the 
nurses feed them with a liquid which they 
disgorge fromthe stomach. Itis when this 
duty has to be performed, that ants become 
most voracious. They seem to share with 
man, the sparrow, and the ostrich, the 
faculty of being omnivorous. They will 
make their way into the heart of apples, 
pears, and other fruits that have fallen 
upon the ground, and into strawberries 
that have not fallen, but are conveniently 
grown within their reach. They will pick 
bones of beef, mutton, and poultry, and by 
no means disdain fish, or good red herring. 
They will eat bread, sugar, or any other 
waifs and strays of a household ; or if they 
be not near a household, and no such 
dainties are attainable, they will perform 
the part that the crab plays in the sea, and 
eat the dead bodies of beetles and other 
insects, or such animals of the woods that 
come in their way; and will soon leave the 
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bones of a dead mouse, mole, or squirrel, as 
bare as a specimen in the British Museum. 
Their favourite fodd, however, seems to be 
honey, and those juicy portions of flowers, 
which the bee selects for the manufacture 
of this article. They are also partial to 
“ honey-dew,”* which, by the way, has no 
relation to honey, but is a sweet filmy 
substance ejected and thinly spread over 
the leaves of many plants by the aphis, 
or puceron, of which there are many 
varieties, some of which infest the rose, 
some the hop, some the cabbage, some 
the turnip, and all of which are known 
under the generic appellations of “ fly,” or 
“blight.” When the grubs, after a due 
course of feeding by the nurses, have grown 
large and strong enough for the purpose, 
they set to work and spin for themselves a 
“cocoon,” before mentioned, about as large 
as a barleycorn, in which they lie dormant 
until the time comes when they are to 
“burst their cerements” and become com- 
plete formicans, entitled to all the rights of 
citizenship in the republic. But even in 
this the last stage of their adolescence, the 
care of the nurses is not withheld. Whether 
the cocoons contain males, females, or nen- 
ters, it is all the same to the busy little 
working creatures; they are ants, what- 
ever they may be, and if they are too 
weakly, as often happens, to make their 
way out of their temporary grave-clothes, 
the affectionate and anxious nurses bite 
holes in the cocoon, by means of which the 
imprisoned captives may emerge into life, 
light, and liberty. After this process, each 
individual has to shift for itself, subject 
to the unalterable laws of the community, 
and become a male or a female aristocrat, 
or a member of the working classes, as 
Fate and Nature intended. 

It is well established by the researches of 
Huber, and confirmed by the observations 
of other philosophers and students during 
the last hundred years, that the formican 
republics not only make war against each 
other, for purposes surmised rather than 
known, most probably for no better reason 
than those which prevail among men, dif- 
ference of tribe, race, or colour; but that 
when their own working classes diminish 
unduly from disease or accident, they 
invade the neighbouring mounds and hil- 


* Coleridge, in his beautiful Dream Poem of Kubla 
, seems to have had but vague notions of honey- 
dew, when he exclaims : 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread: 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drank the milk of Paradise! 





locks, and, if successful in their aggression, 
take the vanquished into captivity and 
compel them to aid the victors in the every- 
day work of the state. And they not only 
make war for the sake of obtaining ado- 
lescent or adult captives; but they form 
expeditions to carry off the cocoons of a 
community that has been more prolific 
than their own. The battles of the ants 
have often been described. Those who are 
curious to learn more about them will find 
information in all the encyclopedias, as 
well as in the writings of the worthy Huber, 
who nearly seventy years ago first gave to 
the world the results of his studies on the 
formicans, and enabled the encyclopedists 
to draw upon him for stores of information 
which but for his reverential curiosity and 
patient assiduity might never have been 
known or suspected. 

Instead of going over this new ground, 
which possibly may be familiar to many 
who read these lines, let me describe what 
I myself saw among a colony of wood ants, 
or formica rufa, to which nothing similar 
is recorded by Huber or the encyclopeedists. 
The battles of the ants, and the building 
of their cities, their care for the perpetu- 
ation of the race, are facts of every-day 
occurrence, and may be seen by all who 
have the time or the taste for such small, 
but highly interesting studies. My experi- 
ence was accidental, and perhaps all the 
more curious on that account, and what I 
saw, seems to prove the possession of some- 
thing more than instinct, and of something 
very much like reason, in these strange 
little beings. I stayed for a day and night 
a few summers ago at the little inn of 
Rowardennan in Dumbartonshire, at the 
foot of Ben Lomond, of which, with two com- 
panions, I proposed to make the ascent at the 
first favourable opportunity. We walked 
out in the evening after dinner, proposing 
to scale the sublime altitudes of the Ben 
in the morning, if the day promised to 
be fair, and on the skirt of a plantation 
of larch and fir, we came suddenly upon a 
very large ant-hill, surrounded at short dis- 
tances by several others, somewhat smaller 
than itself. It was composed mainly of 
twigs, straw, and pine spicule, and swarmed 
with insect life. Poking our walking- 
sticks into the top of the mound, and lay- 
ing bare the upper surface, the formicans, 
who, up till then had been wholly unaware 
of our presence, began to understand that 
calamity had come upon them. Betaking 
themselves, as is their wont, to the care of 
the young, countless thousands of them 
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suddenly appeared, each carrying a cocoon 
much bigger than itself, which it was evi- 
dently anxious to deposit in some place out 
of the reach of a danger which, although 
they could not comprehend, they knew to 
be both formidable and imminent. Such a 
hurry skurry, such a running to and fro, 
such a getting up and down-stairs, as the 
song says, such a commotion could scarcely 
have been known even at Brussels on the 
memorable night of the ball, on the eve of 
the great battle of Waterloo, when it was 
suddenly announced to the officers of the 
allied armies that the French were ad- 
vancing upon the city— 

When thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips, ‘“‘ The foe—they come! 

they come!” 

Weall looked on with interested curiosity, 
and one of my companions having finished 
his first cigar, drew a box of lucifers from 
his pocket, and leisurely proceeded to light 
a second. This done, he carelessly threw 
the burning match upon the ant-hill. It 
was an act as cruel as it would have been 
in Lemuel Gulliver, had that mountainous 
traveller wilfully set fire to the city of 
Lilliput. The formicans were for an in- 


stant confused, and appeared not to know 


what to do. But their perplexity was 
of short duration. In less than half a 
minute scores and hundreds of ants rushed 
upon the blazing beam—for such it must 
have appeared in their eyes—and exerting 
their strength simultaneously upon it, 
endeavoured to thrust it from their city. 
Many of them were burned to death in the 
gallant endeavour, but the survivors, no- 
thing daunted, pressed forward over their 
dead or writhing bodies, as if conscious 
that there was no safety for those who stili 
lived as long as the awful combustible 
was permitted to blaze and crackle in the 
midst of them. I was apprehensive that 
the whole mound, built as it was of dry 
twigs, would take fire; but the mists had 
lain upon the mountain and the valley, 
the air was moist, and the flame of the 
match burnt upwards. Onwards rushed 
the resolute firemen, score upon score, 
hundred upon hundred, till at last they 
rolled the match over and over, and out of 
their precincts, charred and blackened, and 
incapable of further mischief. We all, 
more or less, mistrusted our eyes, and the 
youngest, most thoughtless, and therefore 
the most cruel, of our company, suggested 
that if there were intelligence and design 
on the part of the ants in acting as we 
supposed they had done, there would be 





no harm in making a second experiment. 
No sooner said than done. Another match 
was ignited and thrown upon the heap, 
and again, precisely as on the first occa- 
sion, the ants rushed pell-mell upon the 
blazing intruder, to prevent a conflagra- 
tion, which, had it taken firm hold, it 
would have been impossible for them to 
extinguish. Again, some of the foremost 
champions of the public safety lost their 
limbs, and many more of them their lives ; 
and again, by the mere force and pressure 
of numbers acting with a common pur- 
pose, the match was extruded before much 
harm had been done. I opposed myself to 
a third renewal of the experiment, and 
succeeded in persuading my companions, 
although not without difficulty, that enough 
had been done for curiosity and natural 
history ; that the truly merciful man was 
as merciful to the smallest as to the largest 
of God’s creatures; and that we had no 
right, in the mere wantonness of scientific 
observation, to take away the life which it 
was impossible for us to bestow. 

It struck me at the time that, supposing 
an ant had a mind, as no doubt it has of 
some sort or degree, to fancy what idea it 
would form to itself of this awful visita- 
tion, being as it was in total ignorance of 
man’s presence and agency in the matter? 
We cannot easily put ourselves into the 
minds of our human fellow-creatures, of 
different ages, ranks, countries, modes of 
life, and degrees cf education. To do so 
effectually and dramatically is one of the 
highest efforts of literary genius, yet we may 
by a little stretch of imagination, figure to 
ourselves an ant reasoning upon the things 
of his little world (great to him however) 
as an ant might be supposed to reason, and 
saying to its fellows, if it were a preacher 
or a philosopher, or a leading statesman 
among them: “We ants are wonderful 
creatures. We are in point of fact the 
most civilised and industrious people in the 
world. + The flies, for instance, dono work. 
They are a very inferior race; they build 
no cities, they are mere savages. Besides 
they possess no government. Around us 
we see no such intelligent creatures as our- 
selves. The world was made for us, and 
for us it produces aphides, honey-dew, and 
succulent fruits. Occasionally we are af- 
flicted with visitations of Nature which 
create much havoc in our community, the 
causes of which we are as yet too ignorant 
to discover. Our cities are overthrown 
and levelled to the earth by convulsions 
for which we cannot account; and the fire 
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from heaven sometimes descends upon us, 
as it did even now. But we are not un- 
duly cast down in calamities such as these, 
and endeavour even on the worst occasions 
to keep up a brave spirit, and help our- 
selves as well as we can. Anyhow, im- 
perfect as we may be, we have no superiors 
or even equals !” 

Vain little creature! yet not altogether 
without a justification for its vanity. When 
man talks in the same strain, is not he also 
a vain little creature ? 





THE RETURN OF THE FLOWERS. 


YE flowers of the woodland so wild, 
That grow without culture or plan, 
Ye’re fair to the eyes of the child, 
Ye’re dear to the heart of the man ; 
Like smiles on Earth's beautiful face, 
Or gems on the garment of Spring, 
A pleasure, a charm, anda grace, — 
h! sweet are the joys that ye bring. 


If Nature, less kind to the year, 
Would only, when centuries rolled, 
Permit your fresh buds to appear 
Arrayed in your azure or gold, 
Whole nations, with grateful surprise, 
Would swarm to the fields and the bowers, 
And, gazing with reverent eyes, 
Would sing “the return of the flowers.” 


Yet, blooms of the woodland so fair, 

Our hearts shall not prize you the less, 
Because you are free as the air 

To all whom your presence can bless. 
The night and the morning shall vie 

In scattering their glories around, 
The Night with the stars in her sky, 

The Day with her flowers on the ground. 





ANTICIPATED INVENTIONS. 





ScarcELY any important invention starts 
at once into being; usually, it has had 
a long period of preparation, by men 
who reaped no profit from their labours. 
The world considers the inventor to be 
the person who gives the capital touch 
which imparts practical value to an 
original idea, whether or not he himself 
reap any portion of that value, and whether 
or not he be really more clever than the pre- 
liminary inventors who cleared the path for 
him. Dr. Johnson, looking out of his win- 
dow in Bolt-court, one evening, saw a lamp- 
lighter much troubled to light a lamp; he 
did not succeed until there was a good deal 
of black vapour over the wick: whereupon 
the great lexicographer said, “ Ah! One of 
these days we shall see the streets of Lon- 
don lighted by smoke.” Was not the real 
idea of gas-lighting in Johnson’s mind at 
that moment? And yet we do not call 
him an inventor. Long before Johnson’s 
time, Dr. Clayton, about 1660, distilled 





coal in a retort, producing what he called 
“phlegm, black oil, and spirit ;” this spirit 
was gas, which he confined in a bladder 
because he could not condense it into a 
liquid. He was wont to amuse his friends 
with burning this gas as it issued from the 
bladder through holes pricked with a pin. 
This was a century and a half before streets 
were lighted by gas. 

The Marquis of Worcester’s Century of 
Inventions is a well-known repertory of new 
and strange curiosities. He wrote this 
book in the time of Charles the Second, 
and adopted the name “century ” because 
there are a hundred projects described. Or 
rather, the projects are asserted, for none 
of them are so clearly detailed as to enable 
an artisan to work from them. The range 
of subjects is something amazing. Ships 
to resist any explosive projectiles, and boats 
to work against wind and tide, might be 
taken to prefigure our iron-clads and 
steam-boats. Large cannon to be shot six 
times in a minute, and a pistol to dis- 
charge a dozen times with once loading, 
certainly seem very much indeed like re- 
volvers. A brass-mould to cast candles, is 
a verbally exact description of the means 
now used in making mould-candles, with 
the simple substitution of pewter for 
brass. A machine for dredging harbours, 
and a machine for raising ships for repair, 
are assuredly among the ways and means 
of modern hydraulic engineering. An ap- 
paratus for lighting its own lamp or candle 
at any predetermined hour of the day or 
night, was recently displayed in the me- 
tropolis, at one of the Working Men’s Exhi- 
bitions ; whether the ingenious fellow who 
made it, had read the Marquis of Worcester, 
we do not know. A calculating machine 
for performing addition and subtraction 
was made a hundred and fifty years after 
the Marquis talked about it in his book. A 
key that will fasten all the drawers in a 
cabinet with one locking, exactly expresses 
what Mr. Sopwith achieves with his Mono- 
cleid cabinet. New chemical inks for secret 
writing; new apparatus for semaphores or 
signalling; explosive projectiles to sink 
ships; an instrument for teaching perspec- 
tive ; a method of fixing shifting sands on 
the sea-shore; a cross-bow to shoot off two 
arrows at once; flying machines; an end- 
less watch, to go without winding up ; these 
are among the various novelties mentioned. 
It is difficult to decide how far the Mar- 
quis had really worked out any of these 
contrivances, cither in his own mind or on 
paper ; that he did not always advance so 
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far as working models may be safely sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, he is believed to have 
made a model of something which we in 
our days would call a steam-engine ; and he 
is known to have had a German artisan, 
Caspar Kaltoff, in his employ, as model- 
maker and machinist. The visitor at 
Raglan Castle, in Monmouthshire, is told 
of an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
with which the Marquis (who was lord of 
the castle in the times of the Civil War) con- 
trived to batile the Roundheads and be- 
friend the Royalists on a critical occasion. 

The beautiful art of photography is not 
so modern, in its leading principles, as 
most of us are in the habit of supposing. 
It was known nearly a hundred years ago 
that certain chemical substances are black- 
ened, or at least darkened, by exposure to 
light; Scheele discovered this fact in re- 
lation to chloride of silver, and Ritter to 
nitrate of silver. Sir Humphry Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, and Mr. Wedgwood, actually 
obtained photographs in 1802, by taking 
advantage of this scientific discovery. A 
camera obscura was provided, through 
the lens of which the sun’s light was ad- 
mitted ; the light was fcecalised on a small 
sheet of glass painted with a coloured 
device or picture; and then it fell upon a 
sheet of paper rendered sensitive by nitrate 
of silver. It was found that, according to 
the depth of colour through which the 
light passed, so did the paper become more 
or less darkened ; reproducing the picture, 
not in colours, but with due gradations of 
light and shade. In this way, photographs 
(as we should now call them) were produced 
of patterns, figures, woody fibres of plants, 
wings of insects, and delicate designs of 
lace. But the affair died out, and was not 
revivified for a long series of years ; owing 
to this fact—that no fixing process had then 
been discovered. The photographs dark- 
ened and darkened, day by day, until no 
picture of any kind was left. Those clever 
men did three-fourths of the work nearly 
seventy years ago; but they failed to hit 
the remaining fourth; therefore they are 
not honoured as the discoverers of photo- 
graphy. 

Not the least noteworthy of these instances 
is that which relates to the electric tele- 
graph. The Jesuit Strada, in 1617, spe- 
culated on the possibility that there might, 
some day, be found a species of loadstone 
or magnet possessing much more wonder- 
ful properties than those long known. 
He supposed it to have such virtues, 
“that if two needles be touched with it, 





and then balanced on separate pivots, and 
the one be turned in a particular direction, 
the other will move sympathetically with 
it.” If, then, two persons were possessed 
of two such magnetic needles, and settled 
upon a pre-arranged code, they might talk 
at any distance. He merely imagined such 
a stone, but did not venture to predict 
that it would ever befound. The same idea 
was developed somewhat more fully by 
Henry Van Etten, in 1660, very likely 
after reading Strada: “Some say that by 
means of a magnet, or such like stone, 
persons who are distant from each other 
may converse together. For example, 
Claude being at Paris, and John at Rome, 
if each had a needle touched by a stone of 
such virtue, that as one moved itself at 
Paris, the other should be moved at Rome; 
then let Claude and John have a similar 
alphabet, and agree to speak every day at 
six o’clock in the evening. Let the needle 
make three turns and a half, to signal 
that it is Claude, and no other, who 
wishes to speak with John. Claude wants 
to signify, ‘Le roi est 4 Paris,’ and 
makes his needle stop at ZL, then at e, 
then at 7, 0, 7, and so of the rest. Now, 
at the same time, the needle of John, 
agreeing with that of Claude, will go on 
moving, and stops at the same letters; so 
that he can easily understand or notice 
what the other would signify to him.” 
Van Etten gave a diagram, showing the 
dial, needle, pivot, alphabet, &c., for work- 
ing out the idea. He was very candid and 
honest, however, for he added: “It is a 
fine invention; but I do not think there 
is a magnet in the world which has such 
virtue.” And he implied a danger: “ Be- 
sides, it is inexpedient, for treasons would 
be too frequent, and too much protected.” 
A pleasant paper in the Spectator gave a 
new turn to this idea, pointing out how 
two lovers could carry on a sentimental 
conversation whenever cruel distance sepa- 
rated them. Each lover must have a dial, 
with the requisite magnet, and all the let- 
ters of the alphabet; but, besides these 
letters, it should have “several entire 
words which have always a place in pas- 
sionate epistles: as flames, darts, die, lan- 
guage, absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, being, 
dear, and the like. This would very much 
abridge the lover’s pains in the way of 
writing a letter, as it would enable: him to 
express the most useful and significant 
word with a simple touch of the needle.” 
Those who have witnessed the action of 
Wheatstone’s dial telegraph will perceive 
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how closely this odd conceit of the writers 
of former days approximates to the actual 
results of scientific invention; for there 
are not only the letters of the alphabet 
around the dial, but there are also single 
signs to denote complete words. The car- 
dinal point of difference is this: that the 
predictors imagined some kind of occult 
mystical connexion between the two dials ; 
whereas, in the practical telegraph, there 
is a copper wire, with or without an enve- 
loping cable, extending from one to the 
ion be the distance ten yards or ten 
thousand miles. It was in 1745, so far as 
is known, that a wive was first made to 
convey an electric impulse to a consider- 
able distance; Dr. Watson stretched a 
wire across the Thames near Westminster- 
bridge, and sent an impulse through it 
from one observer to another; it was, 
however, merely a shock: not a signal to 
be interpreted or discriminated. The first 
talking through a wire, appears to have 
been effected in 1787; when M. Lamond, 
a French electrician, arranged two elec- 
trical machines in two rooms of his house, 
with a wire connecting them. He agreed 
with Madame Lamond that the peculiar 
movements of two little pith balls, excited 
by an electric current, should denote cer- 
tain letters or words ; and thus a kind of 
conversation was carried on by working 
the two electrical machines in turn. 

Those who-are old enough to remember 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, held in the 
first Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, may pos- 
sibly call to mind the attention which was 
bestowed at that time on some stanzas by 
Chaucer, pointed out by one of his admirers 
as a prediction of that grand display. 
Striking it certainly is, in many respects. 
The House of Fame, consisting of some 
two hundred lines, is a fanciful description 
of a mighty assemblage held in a palace 
of glass; and considering that Geoffrey 
Chaucer wrote it four hundred and seventy 
years before the Great Exhibition was held, 
there was quite temptation enough to quote 
it. The poet, in a dream, fancied he was 

Within a temple y-made of glas! 


The present Queen Victoria, as we know, 
sat on a raised dais on the opening day 
(1st of May) of the Exhibition. Look at 
Chaucer’s words : 
* In this lusty and rich place, 

All on high above a dais, 

Satte in a See imperiall, 

That made was of ruby royall, 

A feminine creature 

That never form’d by Nature 

Was soche another one I saie. 





Of course her Majesty would not have 
accepted flattery quite so strong as this; 
but we may pardon it in the poet. On the 
Exhibition day some grand choral and in- 
strumental music was performed: this was 
excellently prefigured by the poet: 


And the heavenlie melodie 

Of so full of armonie 

I heard about her throne of song, 
That all the palace well y-rong. 


Then the nave of the palace, full of the 
gay trappings and the notable personages 
which marked the opening day : 


Then saw I stoade on thother side, 
Streight downe to the doores wide, 
From the dais, many a pillere 

Of metall that shone out ful clere ; 
But though they were of no richesse, 
Yet were they made for great noblesse. 


If we want a prediction of all nations 
coming to the palace of glass, the following 
looks very much like it: 

Then gane I loke about and see 

That there came ent’ring into the hall 

A right great company withall, 

And that of sondry regions, 

Of all kind of conditions 

That dwelle on yearth under the Moone, 

Poore and riche. 


And when we remember that the exhi- 
bitors at that d display competed for 
such fame and honour as prize medals, 
honourable mention, and the admiration 
shared by millions of visitors, it only re- 
quires a little stretch of the imagination to 
fancy them addressing the Queen in the 
following words: 

* Madame,” said they, “ wee bee 

Folke that here beseechen thee 

That thou graunt us now good fame, 

And let our workes have good name ; 


In full reeompensacioun 
Of good workes, give us good renoune.” 


The language is here a little modernised 
from Chaucer, but the quaintness of style 
is preserved. These passages certainly go 
far towards justifying the pleasant popular 
idea that Chaucer pre-invented the Crystal 
Palace and the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Defoe threw off many thoughts which 
read very much like anticipations of the 
London University, the Foundling Hos- 
pital, the Royal Academy of Music, and 
the Metropolitan Police. But these are 
not so much inventions as establishments. 
In the same light perhaps may be re- 
— John Hill’s scheme for a Penny 
ost, broached in 1659. Jasper, a West- 


phalian peasant, may be said to have pre- 
dicted or imagined railways and _ loco- 
motives, at a date when he certainly never 
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saw such things in Germany, and when 
we were only just beginning to think about 
them in England. In 1830 he wrote: “A 
great road will be carried through our 
country from east to west, which will pass 
through the forest of Bodelschwing. On 
this road, carriages will run without horses, 
and cause a dreadful noise.” There was 
Van Etten, already mentioned, who put 
forth schemes bearing a remarkable resem- 
blance to real inventions of later date: such 
as the air-gun, the steam-gun, the hydrau- 
lic press, and raised letters for the use of 
the blind. The differential thermometer, 
quite a modern invention as to actual con- 
struction, was very correctly pre - figured 
by the Jesuit Lana in 1675. Daniel Sch- 
wenten, who wrote a thick quarto volume 
of descriptions in 1636, may assuredly be 
credited with a kind of pre-invention of 
the centrifugal pump, the diving-bell, and 
the diving-dress. Defoe’s Captain Single- 
ton, in his imaginary journey in Africa, 
sketches a central lake which bears a 
strong resemblance to one of those which 
Grant, Speke, Baker, Burton, and Living- 
stone have been exploring during the last 
few years. But this, if worth noting at all, 
was a pre-discovery, not a pre-invention ; 
and it is surmised that some Jesuit had 
previously marked down some such lake 
on a map, either as a mental creation or as 
the result of investigation. 

The story of the steam-boat is so well 
known that we need do little more than 
advert to it. There were several suggestions 
between 1476 and 1618, for moving boats 
on rivers by means of paddles or wheels; 
and some of them were acted upon; but 
the revolution of the paddles was brought 
about by mechanical means, not by steam 
power. Papin, the French inventor, cer- 
tainly had the true idea in his mind, in 
1690, when he said, “ Without doubt pad- 
dles fixed to an axis could be most conve- 
niently made to revolve by air cylinders. 
It would only be necessary to furnish the 
piston-rod with teeth, which might act as 
a toothed wheel, properly fixed to it, and 
which, being fitted at the axis to which 
the paddles were attached, would commu- 
nicate a rotary motion to it.” Jonathan 
Hulls actually did make a small steam- 
boat in 1736, or at least a model of one; it 
failed, but he may have had the germs of 
the true idea, nevertheless. There is said 
to have been a popular versified joke at 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, where Hulls 
lived, and where his great-grandson was 
living in 1851, to the effect that : 





a, 

Invented —— 

To go against stream ; 

But he, being an ass, 

Couldn’t bring it to pass, 

And so was to be seen. 
The civility and the poetry of this produc- 
tion are about upon a par. 

There was a bit of jocularity in one of 
the monthly magazines, about half a cen- 
tury ago, which told of wonderful inven- 
tions hkely to be published in the papers of 
(say) the year 4797. The news-writers 
are supposed to have to speak of a war 
between the Northern and the Southern 
States of America, in which the former 
invaded the latter with an army of one 
million four hundred and ninety thousand 
men. The reality, eight years ago, ap- 
proached nearer to the actual wording of 
the extravagant idea, than the joker could 
have possibly supposed. But he goes on 
to quote, from the supposed newspaper of 
4797, the following paragraph: ‘“ General 
Congreve’s new mechanical cannon was 
fired last week at the siege of Georgia. It 
discharged in an hour eleven hundred and 
forty balls, each weighing five hundred 
pounds. The distance of the objects fired 
at was eleven miles; and so perfect was 
the engine that the whole of these balls 
were lodged in the space of twenty square 
feet.” Of course, in the year 1821, it was 
mere reckless fun to talk of such calibres, 
weight of metal, repetitive or revolving 
action, range, and accuracy; but our Arm- 
strongs, Whitworths, and Pallisers could 
tell us how steadily and wonderfully we are 
advancing towards results which are at 
least analogous, if not exactly similar. 
Again: “ Dr. Clark crossed the Atlantic in 
seven days.” <A fiction. But how near our 
Cunard steamers constantly bring it to a 
reality ! 





RED RIVER. 


Tue whole Red River territory consists of 
an immense extent of prairie land to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and within 
the British boundary line North and West 
of Minnesota. Originally—and still to 
some extent—the home of countless herds 
of buffalo, it was only settled by a few 
forts of the North-West Fur Company, 
which in those days was the great op- 
ponent of the Hudson’s Bay monopoly. 
About the year 1813, the late Earl of 
Selkirk, a benevolent and active minded 
Scottish nobleman, conceived the idea of 
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establishing here a colony of poor Scotch 
and English families; and though his de- 
sign was bitterly opposed by the fur com- 
pany, he was not a man to be baulked 
in anything he undertook, as the subse- 
quent war between the rival fur companies 
showed. After many hardships and re- 
verses, he succeeded in his purpose. With 
various fortunes the colony has lingered on 
until now, the settlement being chiefly re- 
cruited by retired servants and officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The vast 
mass of the population is of mixed Indian 
and European blood, the wives of the far 
traders being almost invariably of either 
mixed or pure Indian race. ‘The settlers 
may be divided into French, English, 
Scotch, Canadian, and American; these 
nationalities being chiefly so in virtue of the 
fathers. The three former are the old 
habitués of the place ; the latter are chiefly 
new comers, though some Americans and 
Canadians have resided here for a number 
of years. The greater number of the French 
reside between Pembina and Fort Garry on 
both sides of the river, and also on the Assi- 
niboin, principally on the North side of the 
stream as far as the White Horse Plains, 
about half way between Fort Garry and 
Portage la Prairie, as well as some miles on 
the Winnipeg side of the latter place, and 
a short distance beyond it towards Lake 
Maritoba. They are also on the Red River, 
beyond the Scotch settlement, as far as 
eight miles on the other side of “the stone 
fort,” as Lower Fort Garry is called. The 
Scotch settlements extend from Winnipeg 
town, about six or seven miles below the 
Red River. After passing Lower Fort 
Garry, about eight miles below it, there is 
the Indian settlement extending as far as 
Lake Winnipeg. This is a reserve made 
over to the Salteaux tribe, and is chiefly 
inhabited by those Indians who have given 
up their wandering mode of life, and taken 
to civilised habits. Many of them have now 
good houses and farms. The whole popu- 
lation may be estimated at from twelve to 
fourteen thousand people; but it is difficult 
to say exactly, many being almost always 
absent on hunting or trading expeditions. 
The French half breeds, descendants of the 
lower Canadian voyageurs, so extensively 
employed by the great fur companies, are 
the most numerous. After them come the 
Scotch, chiefly of Orkney descent; the 
Canadians follow next, their farms being 
chiefly about Portage la Prairie; the Ameri- 
cans are not very numerous, though most of 
them are in good circumstances. They 





make thrifty and respectable settlers, as 
Americans almost invariably do wherever 
they go. 

The half-breeds are of all admixtures of 
Indian and white blood, and _half-breeds 
have intermarried for several generations : 
so, in reality, a “new nation” is growing 
up in the centre of the American continent. 
The young men are very stalwart hand- 
some fellows, but are rather given to dissi- 
pation, and are easily swayed one way or 
another. They commonly bear the reputa- 
tion of combining the vices of both races; 
but this is a calumny, founded on most 
imperfect, and generally prejudiced know- 
ledge of them. There are good and bad 
among them, as among others; when edu- 
cated, they are in no way inferior in good 
conduct and intelligence to the whites. 
They are exceedingly acute, and pick up 
the elements of education very rapidly. 
Most of the chief people in the territory 
have an admixture of Indian blood, and 
there are at present barristers, physicians, 
and clergymen, all over the American 
continent who are of this mixed race. 
Half-breeds have not unfrequently held 
commissions in Her Majesty’s service. 
The mixture of the two races having gone 
on for years, in many cases the Indian 
descent can scarcely be traced in the 
features of their descendants. In almost 
every instance, even in the first crossing, 
the “ half-breed” is very handsome in face 
and figure. More beautiful faces than 
some of those seen among the French half- 
breed girls it is difficult to conceive, and a 
really ugly face among the younger girls 
is seldom seen, the fine eyes being always 
a redeeming point even if the face be 
otherwise homely. They soon fade, how- 
ever; at thirty their prime is over; and 
when old they become very “squawy”- 
looking, rapidly reverting to their Indian 
ancestors. 

Fond of merriment and of fine clothes, 
the brulé bois, or “burnt stump,” as he 
delights in joke to call himself, can rarely 
settle down to hard earnest industry. As 
soon as he has made enough to fit out 
himself, his wife, and his wife’s mother, 
who (contrary to the wont in more civi- 
lised communities) is very highly respected 
by him, and generally lives with the 
family, he is off careering on horseback in 
quest of some new excitement. The French 
half-breed is more of a hunter than a 
farmer, and is fond of his Indian relations, 
and frequently marries an Indian wife. 
The Scotch half-breed, on the other hand, 
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is fonder of books, is anxious to get a little 
education, associates more with his father’s 
race, generally aims, like Isaac, at having 
a wife “from his father’s house,” and is 
more of a farmer than a hunter. 

Many of the French have good farms, 
and, when industrious, make excellent 
agriculturists. No sooner do they get 
their crops housed, than they are off to 
the buffalo hunt “on the plains” for several 
weeks. The greater portion of the winter 
is spent in balls and other festivities. Per- 
fectly unthinking, they go on in their 
easy way, hunting a good deal, farming a 
little, dancing, fighting, and marrying. 
Only a few winters ago, a voyageur of my 
acquaintance came all the way from Moose 
Factory, on Hudson’s Bay (a distance of 
upwards of a thousand miles), on snow 
shoes, to ask a damsel if she would have 
him? She would not; so he only vented 
an impatient sacré or two on womankind, 
and returned, merrily singing one of the 
endless voyageur ditties. 

There are a good many Scotch and Eng- 
lish settlers of a more staid character, 
who pride themselves on the purity of 
their blood, as the Spaniards in Central 
America do under similar circumstances. 
There are also a few members of other na- 
tionalities—Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Danes especially—in very small num- 
bers however. The most substantial set- 
tlers are the retired officers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. There are several hund- 
reds of people engaged in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company who, in ad- 
dition to several farms, have a number of 
large forts scattered through the territory. 

The weather is generally pleasant and 
the climate healthy. Winter begins in 
November and ends in March or April; 
when the cold once sets in, there are no 
more thaws or rains until spring time; 
hence the weather is much healthier at that 
season than at a similar period in England. 
The spring is very bright and cheerful, the 
summer is not too warm, and the autumn is 
the most pleasant season of the year. Here, 
then, is a fine home for the overflowing 
population of this country, if they would 
only believe it. Though in places the soil 
is light, yet there is a vast amount of rich 
land entirely unoccupied. Instead of four- 
teen thousand people, it could support seve- 
ral million agriculturists, not to speak of 
other trades. At present division of labour 
1s practically unknown. The rude carts are 
all home made, the wheels being merely 
transverse sections of trees. A Red River 





farmer is his own blacksmith, coachwright, 
and carpenter, and on a pinch his own tool- 
maker too. The richness of the soil is 
shown by the growth of wild vegetation. 
In some places the wild peas cover the 
plains, and are from two to three feet in 
height, producing abundant pasturage. 
Horses, when once acclimatised, run at 
large during the winter. The half-breeds 
and Canadians never think of cutting hay 
for their horses. Farming is successfully 
followed, though hitherto there has been 
but little energy shown in that depart- 
ment, on account of the want of a proper 
market. Wheat, barley, peas, and various 
root crops, succeed admirably. Coal has 
been found in abundance, and gold is washed 
out of the Saskatchewan sands in paying 
quantities. Though there are not on the 
Lower Saskatchewan any large forests like 
those of Canada, yet there is abundance of 
firewood. North of the Saskatchewan there 
are large forests of excellent timber, while 
along the base of the Rocky Mountains 
there is any quantity of excellent pine. So 
accessible is timber by river carriage, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Cempany procured the 
timber for Fort Carlton, from the Upper 
Saskatchewan, though that fort is six hun- 
dred miles east of “the Mountains.” If 
there were only a route opened out to 
British Columbia, to the United States, 
and to Canada, the settlement would be 
one of the most flourishing of the British 
provinces; but at present it is terribly iso- 
lated from the world. Accordingly the fur 
trade is still the staple business, everybody 
being more or less interested in it, though 
the trading of furs is a monopoly of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. There is little 
or no cash in the settlement, and the 
settlers who dispose of their surplus crops 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company to be used 
in supplying the forts scattered through 
their territory, are all paid in Hudson’s 
Bay notes. A great deal of money—or its 
equivalent—is also circulated through the 
settlement, in the shape of payment for 

oods freighted across the plains from St. 

loud and Fort Garry to the interior ports 
of the company. Numbers of the young 
men find employment in this business. 

The money of the company is kept 
chiefly in England and Montreal. The 
currency of the company is their own notes 
for five shillings and one pound sterling, 
which they redeem by granting bills of ex- 
change at sixty days’ sight on their house 
in London. To meet these bills, as well 
as other liabilities for goods to carry on 
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their far trade, the company ship every 
year their furs to London to be then—as 
the reader need scarcely be told—sold by 
auction at high prices: so that everything 
owned out in Red River, in the way of 
cash, with the exception of the little gold 
and silver in circulation, consists of drafts 
on account of fur shipped abroad, either on 
Hudson’s Bay Company account or private 
account. There are sales of fars in the 
United States and Canada, but it amounts 
to the same thing; the only way in which 
the settler or trader can meet his liabilities 
is through drafts drawn against fur sold or 
unsold. 

The greater portion of the furs marketed 
in St. Pauls, Minnesota, comes from the Red 
River region. They are brought into the 
trading posts by Indians who exchange 
them for ammunition, blankets, &c. The 
whole fur trade of this immense region 
is valued at from one million to two millions 
five hundred thousand dollars annually. 
It is estimated that one hundred and fifty 
thousand buffaloes are killed every year. 
The hides, together with the tongue and 
the better pieces of the meat are taken; 
the tallow and the great portion of the 
meat is allowed to go to waste, though 
they might be made available for export 
to the extent of one or two millions annually. 
The Indians and half-breeds of the terri- 
tory are calculated to require, on an average, 
supplies to the amount of ten dollars per 
head, or about five hundred thousand dollars 
perannum. At present there can hardly 
be said to be any other established govern- 
ment than the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It has been greatly objected to, and any 
government was supposed to be better; 
but the old habitants seem yet to cling to 
the old régime. 

Every official was appointed by the 
company, and the affairs of the settlement 
were controlled by a body called “the 
Council of Assiniboin.” The company 
supported good schools, and encouraged 
clergy ofall denominations. They appointed 
both a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and as the two denominations di- 
vided the religious communities, the faith 
of the latter predominating, there was 
little religious dissension. Each had neat 
churches. The law was administered by a 
very worthy recorder (also appointed by 
the company), and a number of petty 


magistrates appointed by the Council of 
Assiniboin. 


Literature there was none worth men- 
tioning, in the writer’s experience. It was 





mainly confined to a few novels of the 
“yellow kivered” kind which the Messrs, 
Petersen’s press pours out in American 
profusion, and to a fortnightly newspaper, 
the Nor’ Wester. The new paper, the New 
Nation, the writer has not yet seen, but 
a copy of the Nor’ Wester, issued under 
the old Hudson’s Bay régime, lies before 
him. In politics it is half American, half 
British, infused throughout with a good 
deal of Red Riverishness and general hatred 
of the Council of Assiniboin and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s governor - general. 
The postman who used to deliver it (after 
a fashion), was a tall swarthy youth clad in 
a blue cloth capote, scarlet worsted. sash, 
buckskin breeches, fringed, and beautifully 
beaded mocassins; and his long hair was 
kept back by a scarlet silk ribbon. 

The most noticeable contents of the 
paper are the advertisements of divers little 
shopkeepers, with very French names. 
A solitary sixpence is entered as received 
for “one copy of the laws of Assiniboin,” 
while the premium given for wolves’ heads 
amounts to fourteen pounds fifteen shillings. 
The postal department does not help the 
revenue much, for in this department the 
expenditure exceeds the receipts by fifteen 
pounds and twopence halfpenny. 

The existing state of things at Red River 
is mainly confined in its active operations 
to the excitable French half-breeds, whose 
pride has been hurt by cavalier treatment 
on the part of the Dominion of Canada. 
There are, however, in the back-ground 
not a few designing demagogues who pull 
the wires without getting themselves into 
trouble. Those who know the inordinate 
spread of the “ Monro doctrine” among the 
American community, cannot doubt the 
feeling of the American settlements about 
Pembina and the frontier generally, though 
the American government is quite innocent 
of complicity. It is worth remarking, too, 
that the fleur-de-lis is combined on the 
flag of the New Nation with the shamrock. 
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CHAPTER I. 


In one of the fairest districts of Eng- 
land, on the borders of Devon and Somer- 
set, and hard by the sea, lies the noble 
estate of Mortlands. It is noble, but 
gloomier than words can paint. In the 
winter the sun does not rise upon the 
narrow valley overshadowed by dark 
wooded hills til! near noon, and leaves it 
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before three o’clock. The sea winds rush 
up this narrow gully from a rocky shore, 
and whistle among the chimneys of the 
great house, built of hard grey stone—an 
uninteresting, uncompromising structure, 
which has scarcely submitted to take a 
lichen unto itself in the course of fifty 
years. The chief windows face the north, 
and within view of them is no flower or 
fountain, or other sight than a great sea of 
shaven lawn, with a broad, flat shore of 
gravel, unbroken by balustrade or vase. 
The vast gardens are half a mile away: 
there are orchid-houses, and ferneries, and 
acres of glass devoted to all sorts of rare 
plants, in which the head-gardener feels a 
just pride, and which visitors at Mortlands 
are taken to see; but for any living delight 
to the eyes of its inmates, these things 
might as well be in the tropics. To right 
and left, upon the hills for many a mile, 
stretch broad oak-woods and rich farm 
lands. Sir Andrew Herriesson owns the 
property here, far as the eye can reach; 
and his ancestors, for some hundred years, 
have owned it before him. They are well- 
known in the county as a wealthy race, and 
proud —not too proud to have added to 
their original wealth by intermarriage with 
heiresses of a plebeian stock—but too proud 
ever to have permitted such marriages, 
minus money plus love; too proud ever to 
associate on terms of equality with their 
poorer neighbours ; too proud to be popular 
with any sort or condition of people. 

Sir Andrew, however, as every one 
knows, married for love, or for something 
which, in his nature, was understood to re- 
present that sentiment; in other words, 
he married a poor woman. But then, 
though poor, she was well born, and well 
widowed, her late husband being a scion of 
the noble house of Pomeroy, and her own 
family “ curiously old,” as they say of wine. 
Instead of money, Mrs. Pomeroy brought 
for her portion good looks, graceful man- 
ners, a’ weak brain, a weaker will, and a 
stepdaughter. This stepdaughter, Maud, 
at the time of Mrs. Pomeroy’s second 
marriage, was fifteen. The little money 
which Mrs. Pomeroy had was her own. 
This child of her husband’s, by an early 
and imprudent marriage, had not a far- 
thing. Mr. Pomeroy had originally the 
small property of a younger son, but this 
he ran through very soon, living upon his 
second wife’s fortune (fortunately settled 
upon herself) which just enabled them to 
subsist. The life of the stepmother and 
daughter, for four years after the link be- 





tween them had snapped, was uncomfort- 
able in all ways. Mrs. Pomeroy was not 
unkind to her stepdaughter. On the con- 
trary, she wished and tried to do her duty 
by the girl. But there was no point of 
sympathy betweenthem. The woman was 
pliant, vain, and childish; the girl was 
wilful, outspoken, and intolerant of all the 
shams and subterfuges which straitened 
circumstances entailed on a lady of Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s turn of mind. Then came the 
change. The widow married; and, not- 
withstanding the pleasant relief from all 
anxiety about butchers’ and bakers’ bills, 
which the child had shared with her step- 
mother, Maud found that, in the splendid 
monotony of Mortlands, she looked back 
with bitter regret to the old shifty days 
of poverty and freedom which she had 
hitherto known. 

Maud had not received a good education 
in any sense of the word. She had not 
even had a fashionable one, the widow’s 
means having been unable to compass any- 
thing beyond some dancing lessons, and an 
old French daily governess, with whom 
Maud read aloud—an accomplishment 
which, curious to say, materially affected 
her after life. In other respects she was 
ignorant, and she knew her ignorance ; 
but with that energy which the self-taught 


always possess, she set herself to work, 
when about sixteen, to repair the omissions 
of her childhood, and whatever she applied 
herself to she mastered by sheer force of 


will. Yet she was not what the world 
considers very clever. She had read com- 
paratively few books, and she never talked 
of any she had not read. She never ex- 
pressed the cream out of Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, and whipped it into 
trifle for conversation. She had a strange 
fearlessness in saying what she thought ; 
but her thoughts were often too unconven- 
tional to be available coin in society, where 
the smallest change passes the most readily. 
Therefore it often came to pass that she 
was silent, and looked upon as stupid or 
morose. Her pride was as great as Sir 
Andrew’s, but it was pride of another kind 
—pride in which he could have no part or 
sympathy. A rejection of all the world’s 
doctrines and ways of thought, an in- 
tolerance of opinions that would not stand 
the test of clear and honest argument, but 
took refuge behind expediency and the like ; 
such was the girl’s pride, dauntless and 
scornful, and growing more so every day 
by reason of her surroundings. She did 
not love her stepmother much; Sir Andrew 
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not at all. A child may feel the intellectual 
inferiority of its mother, and no great 
harm ensues. When the inferiority is 
| moral, there can be but one result. Maud 
had never known her own mother, but 
Lady Herriesson had stood in this light 
towards her since she was four ‘years old, 
and Maud despised her—despised her for 
her marriage, and yet more for her adop- 
tion, without scruple, of all Sir Andrew’s 
worldly views. And although Lady Her- 
riesson was really fond of her stepdaughter 
in her feeble weak-backed way, she had 
grown to regard her a little with the eyes 
of Sir Andrew as a sadly headstrong girl, 
who had imbibed all sorts of dangerous 
notions, Heaven only knew where! and 
whose future was a very present source 
of anxiety. She sighed much when she 
thought of Maud, and yet more when she 
talked of her, which she did with great 
candour to some of her friends, who after- 
wards dilated to the world at large on Sir 
Andrew’s forbearance towards “ that head- 
strong unmanageable girl,” and on that 
sweet Lady Herriesson’s cross, in being 
burdened with such a stepdaughter. 

They were right; Sir Andrew’s for- 
bearance was great. Seen from his point 
of view—considering all he had done—it 
was almost apostolic, this forbearance. He 
had married Mrs. Pomeroy from her lodg- 
ings at Torquay, when she had nothing but 
her miserable four hundred a year ; he had 
not sent her daughter to school as many a 
man would have insisted on doing, but had 
taken her to live at Mortlands with them ; 
he had given her a horse to ride, and had 
sent her to London in the season, and had 
even had a ball in honour of her introduc- 
tion to society. Sir Andrew could not for- 
get these things. And therefore did his 
forbearance appear apostolic in his own 
eyes when he spoke to Lady Herriesson of 
his stepdaughter’s opposition to all his 
wishes and opinions. ‘T'wo natures, indeed, 
more diametrically adverse to each other 
could not be found. All that was esta- 
blished by usage, all that the world ac- 
cepted as right and fitting, found favour in 
the eyes of Sir Andrew Herriesson. A 
hard, just man, a magistrate, an active 
visitor of gaols and reformatories, a sub- 
scriber to numberless charities, schools, 
and institutes, this county Pharisee thanked 
Heaven, every morning, that he was not as 
other men were ; but that in-time all might 
behold justice, virtue, and munificence per- 
sonified. He could lose his temper like 
better men, at times, and, under provoca- 





tion, could use strong language. The pro- 
vocation, however, must be very great. 
In this instance, the humiliating spectacle 
of a great and good man, mastered by his 
passion, was not often afforded to the world. 
He was dull and pompous, but then he 
relished dulness and pomposity. A joke 
was a very terrible thing inhis hands. He 
talked after dinner to the three or four 
neighbours who were occasionally invited 
to his table, of subsoiling, and prison dis- 
cipline, the disease in the potatoes, and the 
prospects of the coming election. He read 
the Times, and the reports of select com- 
mittees; and he rode once or twice a week 
into the county town of Scornton, nine or 
ten miles off, on a small, powerful grey 
cob, followed by a stately groom, mounted 
upon a horse seventeen hands high. Four 
great parties were assembled at Mortlands 
in the course of the year, in the formation 
of which the social importance of the 
guests was the only consideration, and very 
grand cheerless assemblages they were. 
The rest of the year, except two months 
in London, was passed in almost complete 
solitude by the family at Mortlands. One 
or two neighbours—men who laughed at 
Sir Andrew behind his back, but who 
never failed to accept his invitations—were 
occasionally asked to dinner: never when 
the four great festivals were being held, 
but at odd seasons, when Sir Andrew 
chanced to meet his humbler brother- 
magistrates on the bench, or at some public 
meeting in the county town. The rector 
of the parish (who had another living some 
four miles distant, where he resided) and 
the curate, Mr. Miles, who lived in a cot- 
tage at the park gates, over against the 
church, were likewise bidden to the great 
man’s table from time to time, Miles rather 
more frequently than the others; perhaps 
by reason of his proximity, and that it was 
convenient to send to him when there was 
an odd number at table; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause he was unmarried. Not very often were 
the rector’s wife and daughters included 
in the reverend gentleman’s invitation, but 
once a year, at least, that ceremony was gone 
through. Why did any of them—they, or 
poor old Squire Hepworth’s family at the 
Grange, or the Dykes, who were as good a 
race as the Herriessons, only impoverished 
by two generations of spendthrifts—why 
did any of them endure an ordeal which 
they regarded with nervous apprehension 
for days beforehand, and which was pro- 
ductive of neither profit nor pleasure? 
Because, like Nebuchadnezzar, we set up a 
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golden idol, and call upon all men to bow 
down and worship it. 

Maud had not one friend among all these 
neighbours. Perhaps this was her fault ; 
no doubt, some of them were better girls 
than herself, but she wondered why they 
ever came to Mortlands, and, with her in- 
dependent habits of thought, she found 
nothing in any of them to encourage in- 
timacy. Hers was a quick, strong nature, 
loving life, and all real human interests in 
a hearty way. She felt a slow fire con- 
suming her, under the snow of those alti- 
tudes in which her lot was now cast. She 
would have worked her fingers to the bone 
in any cause which she felt keenly; and 
Fate had ordained that she was to sit with 
her hands before her, and consume the 
feverish restlessness of youth in inaction. 
One of her few pleasures was riding. Hunt- 
ing would have been good for her, by let- 
ting off some of the steam in her nature, 
which was always threatening to explode ; 
but Sir Andrew objected to this, so she 
took long solitary gallops on the downs, 
followed by her groom, and her deer-hound 
Oscar. 

As to her looks, some pronounced her 
beautiful, others could find nothing to ad- 
admire but her figure. She was straight 
as an arrow, her limbs well hung, her car- 
riage very erect, a bust like that of the 
Venus of Milo, and smaller ancles than the 
Greeks ever recognised as admirable. She 
had, moreover, to complete the picture of 
her person, finely-shaped, capable hands, 
that looked better out of gloves than in 
them, a clear complexion, a swift, keen 
glance; and a charming mouth when she 
smiled. 

She was now twenty-two, and it was 
just seven years since she first came to 
Mortlands, a raw girl, emerging from child- 
hood, sanguine, joyous, and impatient of 
control. Those seven years had formed her 
character, not altogether to its advantage. 
They had nipped it, as cold winds and an 
uncongenial soil nip the tender shoots of a 
flower transplanted from a warmer climate. 

The village of Mortlands is very small ; 
it begins just outside the park-gates (the 
curate, Mr. Miles’s, being the first cottage), 
and straggles up a steep hill which closes 
in the valley at the end, some two miles 
from the great house. It is inhabited 
chiefly by the families of the farm-labourers 
on the Herriesson estate, and these la- 
bourers, with few exceptions, are well off. 
The aspect of their cottages shows it, and 
not less so the cleanly, well-ordered aspect 





of their children, as you see them trooping 
into the village school. Maud went occa- 
sionally to the village, and would gladly 
have gone every morning if she could have 
thought that her going did any good. But 
what was there for her todo? Temporal 
wants there were none ; spiritual ones were 
fully and ably supplied by the Reverend 
John Miles. Some young ladies, for lack 
of other sustenance, would have gathered 
the village gossip, from cottage to cottage, 
and gone home heavy laden with it, fondly 
imagining all the time that they were per- 
forming deeds of charity and usefulness. 
But of such was not Maud Pomeroy. For 
some of these wives and mothers she had a 
strong personal respect and liking, and 
when she went to see them she felt that 
she gained, or ought to gain, far more than 
she was capable of giving. She listened to 
their small troubles and trials, and saw how 
bravely they bore them, and knew that she 
ought to bear hers as bravely, and that 
she did not. She murmured at Providence, 
which had placed her in idleness and luxury 
when she would have preferred the lot of 
one of these anxious, hard-working women. 
She visited them, therefore, because she 
liked it; the sight of their honest toil was 
as a tonic to her; she would never permit 
them to leave off scrubbing or cooking 
when she came in, and in the cottages 
which she thus visited it need hardly be 
said Miss Pomeroy was adored. She and 
Mr. Miles often came across each other on 
these occasions, and he studied her cha- 
racter very closely. With what results it re- 
mains to be seen. 

John Miles was eight-and-twenty. A 
more earnest, zealous man in his vocation 
it would be hard to find, or one better 
adapted to win his way to the hearts of a 
country parish. There was nothing dic- 
tatorial or interfering in his manner of 
dealing with the poor. His clear good 
sense, both in the pulpit, where he had it 
all his own way, and out of the pulpit, where 
he was open to argument, recommended 
him especially to the men, who often came 
to consult him upon some mundane ques- 
tion. His ready sympathy, and the ab- 
sence of perpetual fault-finding (that snare 
of zealous parish priests which, more than 
anything, wearies out the patience and 
neutralises the effect of an occasional well- 
merited reproof), caused him to be a wel- 
come visitor among the women. It was 
more than respect; they had a positive 
love for John Miles. And, while in matters 
spiritual they looked up to him, in matters 
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temporal they felt a kind of protecting pity 
for his lorn condition. He was “such a 
nice gen’leman, it’s a pity as he hasn’t a 
good missus.” But he was not likely to 
marry, for reasons that will appear pre- 
sently. He was looked after by a dump- 
ling faced little maid, popularly called ’Liza, 
who worshipped her master, and drew a 
piteous picture of his loneliness in the long 
winter evenings, when the night school was 
over, and he had “never a soul to speak 
to.” But he did not complain; if he had 
any secret troubles they were hid from 
every mortal eye; in his dealings with his 
parish he always seemed cheerful, and en- 
couraged a cheerful view of all human 
affairs. But he was a shy man, especially 
so in the society of young ladies. His nose 
was large and red, his hands and feet were 
clumsy. He was painfully conscious of 
these physical defects when he found him- 
self in the society of refined women. It 
was a weakness against which he fought, 
but which, even in the pulpit, conquered 
him at times, when he knew that his nose 
was redder than usual, and felt that the 
eyes of the congregation were rivetted 
on it. Self-consciousness is a misfortune 


against which religion and philosophy alike 


struggle vainly. But as soon as John Miles 
became thoroughly interested, whether in 
the delivery of his message or in any earnest 
conversation, he lost all shyness, forgot his 
offending extremities, and threw himself, 
with the force of a strong character, into 
the discussion in hand. 

Maud had a great respect and a sincere 
liking for the young curate. No one knew 
better how conscientious, how liberal- 
minded, and how thoroughly to be trusted 
he was. The poor were never weary of 
singing his praises; and she envied the 
poor their friend. She wished often that 
she could speak openly to him about her- 
self, and of many difficulties that beset her. 
But this she had grown to feel would be 
dangerous. 

“T hate my life, and would do anything 
to escape from it,”’ she had once said, when 
writhing under some petty tyranny of Sir 
Andrew’s. “Iam of no use in the world 
—I wish I were dead.” 

They were walking from a poor woman’s 
cottage together. The young man stopped 
short, and sighed, and shook his head, and 
grew scarlet, as he said abruptly, “ No 
one has the right to say that. Every one 
can be of some use in the world if he 
chooses.” 


“T can’t. What can I do? Mamma 





doesn’t want me. If I were her own child 
it would be different. I am a burden to 
Sir Andrew, and she feels it. Their only 
idea now is to get rid of me. If I could 
only get my own livelihood somehow—if 
I could only be independent, I shouldn’t 
be so miserable. It is this imaction, this 
utter stagnation, day after day, which kills 
me.” 

John tried to stammer out some good 
advice; he strove hard to pour oil upon 
the bruised and irritated spirit of the girl, 
but after that day she spoke to him but 
little about herself. How a knowledge of 
the truth came to her she could not tell: it 
was nothing that he said or did, but a con- 
viction came upon her that it would be un- 
wise, and unkind towards John, to renew 
such conversations. 

The truth is that this shy, shame-faced 
curate had been guilty of as great an act 
of presumption as any man in the counties 
of Somerset or Devon. He had dared to 
fallin love with Lady Herriesson’s step- 
daughter. He had been curate here four 
or five years: he had watched Miss Pome- 
roy expand from girl into woman; he knew 
all her faults, her pride, her impatience, 
her scorn and intolerance of things around 
her—pricks which it was worse than use- 
less to kick against. And he loved her 
for her very faults. He saw how they 
were the shadows, so to speak, cast by 
what was large and noble in her character. 
“Wo viel licht ist, ist starker schatten,” 
as Schiller says. Under different circum- 
stances she might have been, might yet be- 
come, an incomparable woman, he thought. 
Unwise John! with thy sterling sense in 
the affairs of others, not to crush at once 
the germs of such folly as this! It was 
madness, he said so constantly to himself; 
no one could have a more thorough convic- 
tion of that fact. In the first place his 
person, was it not an insurmountable 
obstacle against any woman’s loving him ? 
It was all very well to preach that beauty is 
as the grass of the field. In the summer 
time, at all events, most of us prefer ver- 
dure to an unlovely barrenness. Then 
there was his worldly position and pro- 
spects ; a curacy with two hundred a year; 
no chance of preferment; no chance of any 
addition to his income from any source 
whatever; unless a possible legacy from 
an old aunt (John’s only near relation) 
might be so regarded. Miss Pomeroy had 
nothing of her own. Even supposing, 
therefore, that she could ever have been 
induced to accept him, it would have been 
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culpable, after the life to which she was 
used, to drag her down to such poverty as 
his wife’s must be. He knew this, but he 
was not the less miserable. He treasured 
up every word of hers on the days when 
they met; and when evening was come, 
and he sat with the Times before him in 
his chair by the fire, too often there rose 
up between him and the leading article 
two proud passionate eyes. At such times 
the fate of nations was as dust in the 
balance against the fate of a certain un- 
happy young lady in the great house two 
miles distant. 

All this gave additional restraint and 
hesitation to his manner towards Maud 
at times, additional abruptness to it at 
others. But however vigilant a guard he 
might set upon his looks and words, no 
woman can ever be long deceived in such 
cases. 

Maud Pomeroy was no coquette. To 
play with the feelings of any man was not 
sport to her taste, least of all with a man 
whom she regarded as she did John Miles. 
She, too, was not without her dream of 
what love might be ; of some possible man 
to whom she could be devoted, body and 
soul, and for whom she would sacrifice the 
whole world; but it was not the curate. 
She reverenced his character, and honoured 
his opinions, even when they were dia- 
metrically opposed to her own. In discus- 
‘sion with Sir Andrew, Miles’s manly inde- 
pendence of spirit always delighted Maud. 
She was too much accustomed to see every 
one bow down before Sir Andrew, not to 
value the firmness with which a shy and 
awkward young man opposed many of the 
arrogant old baronet’s pet theories. John 
Miles’s was often a difficult position, sit- 
ting at Sir Andrew’s table, and hearing 
opinions broached which he held to be per- 
nicious. The manner in which, without 
forgetting the respect due to Sir Andrew’s 
age and position, the curate never shrank 
from pointing out what was fallacious in the 
baronet’s statements, gave Miss Pomeroy a 
high opinion of his honesty and moral 
fearlessness. She had talked to him, there- 
fore, with less reserve than she had ever 
done to any other human being; and it 
was with sorrow that she found herself 
compelled to renounce this privilege. She 
very rarely, now, spoke to him with the 
same openness as of old. They met in the 
village and discussed the temporal wants 
of some old woman, during which inter- 
views poor Miles always appeared to the 


worst advantage, in the eager desire not to 





betray his feelings, and to mete out to Miss 
Pomeroy the same measure he would have 
accorded to any other young lady. Or he 
dined up at the great house, and shuffled 
uncomfortably with his large feet (in boots 
to which a good deal of gravel had adhered 
in his walk) upon the polished oak floors, 
and crumbled the bread incessantly while 
he was talking at dinner, which little tricks 
distressed Maud almost as much as they 
did Lady Herriesson. At such times he 
and Miss Pomeroy had seldom much con- 
versation. 

One day, however, a circumstance hap- 
pened which made Maud, in her anger, re- 
solve on applying to the curate for help. Her 
maid, to whom she was really attached, and 
who had been a girl out of John Miles’s 
school, had just been dismissed by Sir 
Andrew for a grave dereliction of duty. 
She had, contrary to strict orders, which 
forbade any villagers from entering the 
park, brought in a party of boys and girls 
there, surreptitiously, one Sunday after- 
noon, and had there been discovered by Sir 
Andrew. He was of those men who pride 
themselves upon never forgiving a fault in 
a servant. In vain Maud interceded, sup- 
plicated: Mary Hind went away that day 
month. A few days afterwards Miss Pome- 
roy met John Miles in the village. She 
stopped him. 

“Poor Mary is gone, Mr. Miles. I did 
all I could, but it was no use. My object 
now is to get her a good place, and you, 
who knew her in the school, who know 
what a thoroughly good girl she is, must 
help me.” 

“Certainly, Miss Pomeroy. Where is 
she gone P” 


“To an aunt in Bristol. Since her 


mother’s death, you know, she has no home 
here.” 

“ What is it I can do, Miss Pomeroy? 
Lady Herriesson gives her a character, 1 
suppose ?” 

“Not such a one as I think Mary de- 
serves; not one that I think must ensure 


her getting a good place. Mamma, of 
course, is guided by Sir Andrew. They 
both talk about that innocent Sunday walk 
as if it were the greatest crime!” 

John Miles coloured to the roots of his 
hair, but said, boldly : 

“ The walk in itself was innocent enough, 
but we must be just, Miss Pomeroy. Dis- 
obedience to a direct order, if not the 
‘greatest crime,’ is certainly a very grave 
offence in a servant.” 


“JT know you think disobedience a very 
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grave offence in any one,”’ she said, quickly. 
“We all ought to do exactly what we are 
told by those whom chance has placed in 
authority over us. Only when there is in- 
justice and tyranny, it is not so easy always 
to bow down one’s head to the yoke.” 

John paused, and then quietly replied, 
after some effort : 

“T don’t know about injustice and ty- 
ranny, Miss Pomeroy, but the whole condi- 
tion of servitude seems to me to consist 
in doing what youare told. It is not chance, 
but free will that elects that condition, and 
the servant who takes wages without obey- 
ing his master is guilty of a fraud—is not 
strictly honest.” 

“Then you will not give Mary a certi- 
ficate—such a one as I want her to have, 
Mr. Miles? I can only say your school 
produces miracles of probity if it turns out 
many such girls, and I—am disappointed.” 

He saw that she was annoyed, and it 
distressed him. She was about to pass on, 
but he stopped her. 

“* One instant: pardon me, Miss Pomeroy; 
you misunderstood me. I shall be too glad, 
as clergyman of this parish, to give Mary 
Hind an excellent certificate, having known 
her, first in school, and then in service, for 
the last four years, and having always hada 
high opinion of her. Of the fault which has 
caused her discharge I only know by hear- 
say, and therefore can say nothing ; more- 
over, it is not in my province, but in that 
of her employers, to state the cause of her 
leaving them. It was only,” he added, 
colouring again, and with some hesitation, 
“because I thought in defending your pro- 
tegée you were not quite just to Sir An- 
drew, that I said what I did.” 

“T do him full justice,” she replied, with 
a bitter smile. ‘ After I had exhausted 
my eloquence in trying to induce him to 
forgive Mary’s first misdemeanour—first, 
remember, in three whole years—Sir An- 
drew reminded me that she was not my 
servant, but his, that he paid her wages 
and her board, which argument was, of 
course, unanswerable. I should only re- 
joice that he should not be at the expense 
of another maid forme. I preferred hence- 
forward doing without one. Mamma has 
been for the last month trying to make me 
give in, but I won’t.” 

“Do you think there is any merit in 
that ?” asked John, in a low voice. 





“T don’t know about merit, but I know 
I was attached to Mary; and I'd rather be 
independent than have a woman I don’t 
like about me, or, if I should like her, to be 
subject to her being sent off by Sir An- 
drew. Do you know that he has now for- 
bidden my poor old Oscar to come into 
the house because his paws were dirty the 
other day? It seems to be enough that I 
should be fond of any creature for it to 
be banished.” 

It wrung John’s heart to hear her speak 
thus, but he had to give utterance to other 
words than those his inmost soul was cry- 
ing out. 


‘“You must remember that Sir Andrew | 


” 


is not fond of dogs 

“ Nor men either.” 

“ And one ought to try and put one’s self, 
not only in the position, but in the mind, 
temper, and education of those we judge, 
Miss Pomeroy.” 

“What, into their worldliness and nar- 
row-mindedness? It’s no use, Mr. Miles, 
it’s no use. I know all you would say, and 
I suppose you are right, only I can’t see 
things as I ought. Iam one of the stiff- 
necked. Good-bye. Iam ashamed to have 
kept you standing here so long. Send me 
that certificate for Mary, will you ?” 

She held out her hand, and he took it in 
silence. Then they went their several ways. 

The certificate was sent to Miss Pomeroy, 
who put it by in her desk until she could 
hear of a situation for her discharged maid. 
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THE IE DOCTOR'S “MIXTURE. 
—@——— 
BOOK I. 
CHAPTER IV. A WALK HOME. 

Tuts little scene was witnessed from a 
distance by admiring and envious groups. 
The jaundiced Mr. Ridley led a sort of 
clique. “Those two lickspittles, just watch 
’em, touting for the unfortunate people the 
instant they come into the parish. Look 
at that spunging Shipton, with his false 
air of bonhomie, and that low, whisky- 
drinking Findlater! It would be a charity 
to put them on their guard against those 
two schemers.” 

This rather accurately described the 
bearing of the two gentlemen, for Lord 
Shipton began fluently: “Charming people; ; 
so unassuming; not the least puffed up.’ 

“ And may be we did a stroke of business 
too, this blessed day,” added the Doctor. 
“Maybe we didn’t push my little fellow 
into a corner. He'll have to do it. It’s 
the grey mare that draws the coach, eh, 
my lord ?” 

“Oh, the thing is done. There can’t be 
a doubt about it. I always said this was 
the way to go to work. Mrs. Leader seems 
one of the most sensible women I have met 
with for a long time.” 

Lord Shipton and the Doctor and his 
family walked home slowly, his lordship 
still so affable and fluent. “The young 
ladies must give me a testimonial. I have, 
indeed, worked hard to get the handsome 
young red coats here for them. Two of 
them shall fall slain by those Irish eyes.” 

“ For shame, my lord,” said Polly, laugh- 
ing. * only care about the balls they’ ll 
give.” 

They were now at the Doctor’s door, 
at that warm-looking barrack of a house, 
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the lower part of which the Doctor’s 
“ways” and taste had given very much 
the air of a snug inn, with a faint notion 
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of a bar, and a “general pine-apple frag- 4 


rance. Many a pleasant little dinner was 
given there, and many a pleasant little 
evening followed, as it were, in several 
acts; the first being up-stairs, with the 


lively, spirited girls ; now at the piano sing- | 


ing, now organising a round game; now 
playing “Post” to hysterical screaming, 
and scampering, and flustering, with papa 
down on the floor, and “ Billy” Webber, 
who, by the rules of the game, had rushed 
at one chair, and had sat half down on it, 
and was struggling with a lady for the 
other half. All this was delightful, and, 
as the Doctor said, quite pastoral. This 
was one act; and another as agreeable 
was below, in the Dector’s little bar, the 
world shut out: some “real poteen” in 
a stone jar, which “had never paid a 
halfpenny to the queen,” and some really 
capital “emperors,” of which the doctor 
could always count on an inexhaustible 
supply, also obtained in defiance of the 
customs. About his “hob” people drew 
in the chairs, and were very happy until 
one or two in the morning. The Doctor’s 
little dinners were also admirable. His 
pride was, he said, to send every one 
away “with something good inside of 
him.” He had a first-rate eye for meat, 
and was as good a cook as his own Biddy, 
whom he had trained himself. 

Lord Shipton thought of all this as he 
was saying good- bye; the faint pine-apple 
aroma came floating out, and inviting him. 
“Thate Shipton of a Sunday; curious, isn’t 
it? It puts me in the lows. My girls are 
so serious, and must have the servants up, 
for piety, and all that.” 

“Well, I tell you what, my lord,” said 
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the Doctor, who, with all his faults, delighted 
in being hospitable, “we have as noble 
a bit of beef, the old-fashioned ‘ corned,’ 
pickled under my own eye—as noble a bit 
as ever made mahogany creak. Now, my 
lord, if you'll come and cut it: we’ve only 
Billy Webber - 

“Don’t say a word more; I will. This 
is what I like. Promise, too, you'll give me 
one of the ‘ emperors’ going home.” 

“No; but Coaxy shall fill your case for 
you when you're going. Now, this is what 
{ call friendly. It reminds me of old 
Ireland” 

“A capital place to be reminded of ; trust 
an old soldier often quartered in Dublin. I 
declare your description of the corned round 
is quite appetising! I long to be at it.” 

When he was gone, rejoicing, the Doctor 
made this simple comment: “Then it’s 
Hungry Hall he’s going to. Cold baked 
meats a Sundays, to let the servants go 
to church, that is, the public house! But, 
my sweets, you'll have the soldiers here, 
as sure as the duns come at Christmas.” 

Polly flew to his arms. “Ye think so, 
Peter, dear? But don’t they always only 
make love to girls ?” 

“Only, Pet? And what then?” 

“Oh you know, Peter. And then back 
out P” 

“T’d like to see the jackheen among ’em 
as would dare trifle with my Polly or my 
Katey. Send word to Peter, dears, the mo- 
ment one of them so much as names his 
heart, and I’m down on him like the snap 
of one of their rifles. Let one of the party 
try so much as the ghost of a trick with 
my sweets, and Peter has him by the scruff 
of the neck.” 

“Tn all their marching they won’t see 
such a pretty girl as Polly, will they, 
Peter?” said Katey, earnestly. “There’s 
always two or three of them marry in a 
country town !” 

“The pick of them, my child. Now I'll 
just take a peep at the round and give the 
drinks a gentle warm. God speed ye both, 
dears.” 

Doctor Findlater and his family have been 
thus rather sketchily outlined. So, before 
his favourite joint is introduced to his 
guests, we may go back a little, as some 
friends of his were fond of doing, and put 
together a few scraps and rumours as to 
his previous history. 


CHAPTER V. HISTORY OF DOCTOR FINDLATER. 


Doctor FrxpLarer was, unhappily, one 
of those men who, instead of standing at 





elegant bars, all ablaze with soft lights, and 
having their oysters luxuriously opened for 
them, with no more trouble than adding 
lemon, and pepper, and other seasoning, 
must painfully open their own oysters with 
the first rude tool they can find, and such 
skill as they can bring toit. He wasa very 
“low” person indeed, and, to do him jus- 
tice, was never known to make claims about 
lineage, or boast of being connected with 
any special Findlaters ofeminence. He had 
had a laborious struggle, and “had fought 
his way up,” to use his favourite expres- 
sion, “every inch of it.” “Ah, my boy,” 
he would say, in the snuggest of parlours, 
the words floating on the pleasant steam of 
mellow Kinahan, “it was sore and heart- 
scalding. But through the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, I made my way!’ This was, in- 
deed, unfairly laying to the account of Pro- 
vidence the not over-scrupulously clean 
path which his struggles compelled him to 
take ; for Findlater, putting on his profes- 
sion, as it might be, “an old rag of a dress- 
ing gown,” performed in it many question- 
able rites, being ready, as he said, “to do 
any kind of a decent hand’s turn to make 
an honest copper.” Some of the Doctor's 
friends, when he reached ease and com- 
fort, were fond of repeating that they had 
known him when he was running about, 
the son of a little apothecary near Cork, 
a practitioner who had later run off to 
America, leaving a large family to the 
ratepayers. This incident the “ friends” 
took care to keep fresh and green, as 
news came to them in course of time of 
Peter’s doing so well in England. In truth, 
no accurate or consecutive account could 
be given of Peter’s biography, it being 
marked by strange gaps, long disappear- 
ances—blanks, as it were; just as an otter 
will take to the water, the dirtier the better, 
and come up at long intervals to breathe. 
He had what his friends called a “ good 
manner”’ with him, which could be resolved 
into a sort of oily obsequiousness, a kind 
of universal agreement with all, controlled 
by a sharp instinct, which told him in a 
second who was the most profitable to 
agree with. Compared with this “ man- 
ner” of his, which he protested could have 
made him “Lord Chief Justice,” he owned 
candidly he did not value his medical at- 
tainments “that snuff there!” And, to 
be candid, he was not much indebted to 
them for getting him on. After prodigious 
exertions, and what his “ friends’ always 
—he would not admit any enemies—called 
“a deal of dirty work,” he had got a small 
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dispensary, and then boasted with pride 
that he had his leg well on the ladder, and 
that “he’d be on the roof in no time.” Un- 
happily, however, either ladder or foot gave 
way, and through an accident of the Doc- 
tor’s refusing to break upa pleasant punch 
party at his house to attend a pauper, he 
was put out on the cold bleak world, with 
wife and children. Then came a long 
gap, after which the Doctor came up above 
the dirty billows to breathe, having a 
private house in Dublin, and the charge 
of a genteel lunatic patient. That was 
the sort of thing, the Doctor said, after 
his own heart. No beggarly peddling 
and huckstering about fees, but what he 
called “the tendher exploring of the cor- 
ridors of the diseased human mind, the 
searching through the old bleak lumber 
rooms for some precious bit 0’ rayson gone 
astray for years,” that surely was a noble 
occupation. However, after only ten months 
of this Samaritan-like duty, the Doctor 
sank with a sudden plunge, deprived of 
his patient, his house rent unpaid, his fur- 
niture sold, and he himself and the wife 
and children all on the bleak world again. 
However, he had made his mark. As he 
had said: “he had got on the rails, and 
was merely lying by at a siding.” He was 
now a person of great experience in the 
treatment of persons unhappily afflicted in 
a certain way; or, as the Doctor put it 
with more truth, those who “ afflicted their 
relatives, and must be taken care of.” In- 
sinuating after his own fashion, “ never 
throwing away a chance, my boy,” never 
weary of what he called “scraping ac- 
quaintance,” he very soon came up to 
breathe, and this time made a little in- 
vestment which set him on his legs for 
the rest of his life. He had met an old 
general who was guardian to some sons of 
a wealthy family, and had pleased that 
eficer for a whole night by his spirits, 
humorous stories, and, at the end, by the 
prescription of “a little dinner pill of his 
own,” which, through accident or imagina- 
tion, had brought comfort to the general’s 
system. Without being tedious, the Doctor 
based some of his anecdotes on apocryphal 
patients of weak intellect—giving variety 
to his selection, and making them male and 
female as the narrative required. When 
symptoms of failing intellect began to ex- 
hibit themselves in one of the general’s 
younger charges, and application was made 
to the Court of Chancery for an allow- 
ance to a suitable medical man to travel 
with the patient and superintend the cure, 
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the old general declared with an oath that 
no one should have the job but an uncom- 
mon pleasant Irish doctor, who had great 
skill in those matters. “Five hundred a 
year,”’ and “reasonable allowance for tra- 
vellin’ expenses,” out of which the Doctor, 
with a wink, boasted that he had boiled 
out the essence “to the tune of one half.” 
“ There was the true ‘ Stractum Carnis,’ 
the genuine Liebig, my boy, and the court 
as generous and gentlemanly as_ born 
princes!” After two years superintendence 
of this agreeable sort, during which time 
the Doctor took his patient abroad, and 
saw foreign parts most agreeably, the 
young man suddenly recovered, but re- 
mained for some time with the Doctor en- 
joying the comforts of a home, and the 
society of the Doctor’s daughters. This, the 
Doctor gave out, was ripening into an un- 
controlled passion for Polly, the youngest, 
“the poor young fellow having settled 
th’ intellect I got back for him on the 
daughter of the man that did it; a fine 
generous-hearted fellow. God forgive those 
who put him against me!” Which hap- 
pened in this wise: The old general died 
suddenly, and there succeeded him in his 
office a cold barrister-like man, who came 
down to overhaul everything without a 
week’s delay. He at once held a sort of com- 
mission, examined Doctor Findlater, made 
inquiries, and, pronouncing him “a most 
unfit and improper selection,’’ removed the 
young man. Then it was that, on a set- 
tlement of accounts—which the Doctor took 
very indignantly, being much outraged and 
insulted in every way—a sort of bond was 
produced, regularly drawn up, by which an 
annuity of three hundred a year was for- 
mally settled on Doctor Findlater, the con- 
sideration being, as that gentleman said, 
“the love and gratitude the poor lad bore 
him.” It was drawn up with singular skill, 
and due regard to the rather awkward 
circumstances of the case; and, to use the 
Doctor’s language, ‘‘ The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice himself couldn’t pick a hole in it.” 
The barrister-like gentleman wrote strong 
letters, and spoke to his friends about “a 
swindling doctor that should be in the dock 
at the Central Criminal Court,” but the deed 
could not be upset, and the Doctor was to 
enjoy his little annuity peaceably. That was 
a happy day when all was settled, and 
“his little family” came into legal enjoy- 
ment of what the honest labours of the 
father had procured, “ paid to the day, my 
boy, quarterly in advance, with the usual 
penalties.” 
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With this leverage, he could now operate 
with far more advantage, and his next 
step was to move over to England, to 
secure the blessings of the best education 
for his dear girls. There, casting about 
for settlement, the recollection of some 
sketch or description of Tilston (over 
punch) by his friend the general, made 
him think of that place. It was pastoral, 
rustic, rather at the back oi God speed ; in 
short, just the sort of oyster our Doctor felt 
he was able to open in the most skilful way. 
He often, to both his family and friends, 
dwelt on what he called the mysterious 
agency that had led him to Tilston. He 
knew no more of the place than the child 
unborn! He vowed, if it was to be his last 
moment, that something, something kept 
drawing, drawing him tothe place. He really 
seemed to convey the idea that some mira- 
culous interposition had been specially ex- 
erted to bring him, Peter Findlater, to that 
particular spot to work out some undefined 
mission. But, as he said, with great justice, 
“et Peter get his fingers closed on the rope, 
and he’ll show you his soles before you can 
look about you.” Then, with the judicious 
airing of his late pupil, the annuity allowed 
in token of gratitude, the due ventilation of 
the late general, well known in these parts, 
and with his own singularly pushing ways, 
and attempts at setting up ladders on which 
he was to mount, he made himself a per- 
sonage in the place—hail fellow well met 
with all : friendly, jovial ; and in about three 
weeks was known to every one. Another 
reason short of the miraculous one which led 
Doctor Findlater to this curious spot, was the 
fact that an asylum was about to be built, 
and he arrived there just as the first stone 
was laid by the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county. By the time of its completion, in two 
years, he expected to have reared his own 
structure of interest and connexion, and to 
be appointed one of the assistant physicians 
of the place, or at least to a vacancy left by 
such an appointment. By the time it was 
ready and the election had to be made, 
quite a fierce contest set in, the Doctor 
modestly “going for” an assistant physi- 
cian to the local infirmary; offices about 
which the county gentlemen grew quite 
excited. A sort of hot party feeling was 
roused, and, as every weapon was thought 
fair in such matters, the accident of the Doc- 
tor’s birth was worked against him. “Oh! 
listen to this! Here’s my country thrown 
in my teeth bodily! After that, can you 
wonder, sir, that we feel like slaves and Par- 
ryers, ’ewers of wood and drawers of water 





in a strange land? Where’s your English 
knock-down spirit of fair play? Where’s 
your British fair field and no favour? Here 
am I, Peter Findlater, an honest man, earn- 
ing my bread by the sweat of my brow, 
ready to dig, or carry a hod with any man, 
to put bread in the mouths of those chil- 
dren, and, of course, Mrs. Findlater’s, and 
no sooner do I get a firm grip of the ladder, 
than the lads of the place come screeching 
and howling after me: ‘He’s Irish! hunt 
him! hunt him!’ asif I was some wild fox 
to be chased over the country.” 

One of Doctor Findlater’s bitterest op- 
ponents was a certain Mr. Ridley, a cousin 
of Lord Ridley’s, a tall, long, yellow-faced 
gentleman, with a large family. He was of 
a very litigious “cranky” nature, and had 
had a violent quarrel with his family, of 
many years’ standing. At any sort of meet- 
ing—for charity, vestry, politics, or any 
other purpose, he was certain to oppose and 
move amendments, and had a small party to 
support him—worshippers of the idol, rank. 
A good deal, too, he owed to a certain 
dread of his powers, and especially of his 
tongue. From the first, this gentleman had 
set himself against Doctor Findlater. He 
was “a low, scheming fellow that never 
ought to have been let into the place. A 
humbugging, over-drinking adventurer, 
that always seemed to have his tongue in 
his cheek. The only prescription he knew 
how to write, was one for compounding 
whisky-and-water. Don’t tell him: he had 
been quartered in Ireland, and knew exactly 
the stamp of rascal. There was one of this 
sort in every little village.” But when the 
Doctor became a candidate for official posi- 
tion, Mr. Ridley grew furious, and worked 
hard to oppose it, and with such success, 
that it was only by the narrowest chance 
that he was elected to be a sort of super- 
numerary assistant to the infirmary. This, 
however, was some sort of a rung to that 
wonderful ladder on which he was going 
up, as often as a gymnast at a circus. 

The Doctor’s public behaviour under this 
persecution was strangely resigned. He 
said, “he supposed it was laid upon him 
for his cross. He despised Ridley. He him- 
self was plain Peter Findlater, who had not 
been held at the font by noble or lordly 
ladies; but if he had, he’d be ashamed to 
lend his aristocracy to the oppression of 
the lowly man, the sweat of whose brow 
was his sole inheritance. He left it all to 
time, and to the Maker of all!” In his 
own family, before his two sympathising 
girls and obedient wife, the Doctor was 
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more unmeasured. “ The low, skinny, 
death-upon-wires! IT’'ll hound him—I’ll 
make his old beak scrape the very mud off 
my boots. Who is he at all, the hungry 
saveall? By the Lord,” added the Doctor, 
“if anything goes wrong in this, maybe I 
won’t question his old death’s head with my 
blackthorn stick! Who is he ?”’ continued 
the Doctor, rising in a sort of Donnybrook 
fury, and making as if he would fling his 
coat off, “that he should ram my unfor- 
tunate country between my teeth, as if it 
was some disability? The meagre, skin- 
dried, sapless, spiceless hound !” 

“ Ah! never mind him, Peter,” said his 
wife; “ he’s beneath the contempt of a man 
like you.” 

“Yes, Peter dear,” says Katey, softly 
drawing up the coat collar about his 
shoulders, “ but surely no one heeds him. 
Look how popular you are with them all!” 

Mr. Findlater shook his head mourn- 
fully, and stirred his drink in harmonious 
motion. 

“Ah! Katey, my child, there’s where it 
cuts, and th’ iron drives into my soul like 
your mother’s spit !” 

This struggle, however, increased the 
Doctor’s popularity, and gave a little 


excitement to the district: while the de- 
feated Mr. Ridley, solemnly forecasting 
that they would rue their connexion with 
“this man,” vowed that if it was to cost 
him a thousand pounds he’d hunt him 


down yet. Inconsistent, however, with 
which proclamation were the Doctor’s al- 
most obsequious advances to his enemy, 
striving hard to propitiate him in many 
ways, and of course without result. 


CHAPTER VI. KATEY AND POLLY, 


Tue Doctor was, however, a man of 
mark in the town: popular with the lower 
class for his jovial manners, liked by many 
of the higher people, and suspected by but 
afew. His bright daughters were the quick- 
silver of the place: and it was no wonder 
that the attractions of that curious house- 
hold, drew there Lord Shipton, and any 
decent young men of the place. Genteel 
people wondered invariably how such re- 
tinement, such delicate lines and tints, could 
| have come of such “vulgar” parents. But 
this is a common lusus nature. Sometimes 
Nature gives an airy freshness which lies 
like a bloom very thickly over the low 
surrounding associations. Dressed pro- 
perly, according to the same authorities, 
they would have produced an effect “at 





court”—a vital test. Their heads were 
set on elegantly, and their necks fell into 
graceful curves and archings, as the dra- 
matic expression of their spirits required. 
In moments of shyness with people much 
above them, there came, in Polly’s instance, 
a certain awkwardness and embarrassment 
about the shoulders. But they walked well, 
and with the haughty carriage of Killar- 
ney peasants. Polly was so piquant and 
dashing, she affected strangers at once, and 
did mischief right and left. Katey grew 
on all: she was sweet and generous, with 
a charm of graciousness she threw over 
everything. She delighted in life, and all 
its joys, in the pleasant song, the inspiring 
dance. She was inclined to be tall, with 
a finely-shaped head, and a great wealth of 
brown hair, rich in colour as in quantity, 
and she had a way of throwing back that 
head with a flash, while her eyes gazed 
thoughtfully, and with a challenge. People 
saw her lips quivering long before she 
spoke, as a hundred ideas (she was full of 
fancy) fluttered there. Her eyes had a 
sort of languor at times, soon lit up with 
dancing waves of mischief, which spread 
and spread downwards over her face. Then 
with a turn she became grave. She had 
quaint expressions of speech; but had 
great thought and forethought, putting 
on, very often, what her father called 
her “conning” cap. He had a wallet of 
names of respect for her. She was his 
*“* Counsellor Katey,” and “ My Lord Chief 
Justice,” with “That girl has barrels of 
sense put by in that little head of hers.” 
But, indeed, it would take many pages 
of this chronicle to summarise her family 
gifts, which were really, as the indulgent 
father put it, “ worth a hundred and fifty 
pound a year to him.” In fine, she had 
a stormy, quick, and generous temper 
in presence of wrong or injustice, which 
made her cheek glow, and supplied winged 
and burning words to her pretty tongue. 
Such was the Doctor’s first daughter. 
Miss Polly Findlater, the second daugh- 
ter, was of quite a different pattern. Stouter, 
rosier, and brighter than her sister; her 
face was rounder, but there was not much 
thought in that face. She was bright, 
quick, and full of little “ways,” as ac- 
quaintances and the partners she much 
delighted would call them; but which re- 
latives, more severely, styled “ humours.” 
She was in boisterous spirits when some 
village party was coming on; but if so 
much as an east wind of disappointment 
began to blow on her delicate chest, she 
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was put out, and became sulky. Polly 
was an exotic plant, and required special 
treatment; and she had a turn for smart 
reply, which obtained for her in the 
district quite a reputation for repartee. 
She was as of right assumed to be the 
leading person in her family: when Find- 
later spoke despondingly of the certain 
marrying off of his daughters, it was as- 
sumed by all mankind that the reference 
was to Polly. There was the parson’s son 
and “all that ””—a pretty old story now— 
for Katey; but Coaxy was the choice, 
highly bred, beautiful bit of blood, kept 
“dark,” and splendidly backed to win the 
matrimonial Derby when her owner chose 
to start her. In every family circle there 
is some sort of assumption like this. And 
Katey, like many more, accepted it in the 
most perfect submission. 

Such were the Doctor’s daughters—a 
dangerous and bewitching pair. For the 
genteel young ladies round about, “ per- 
fect adventuresses;”’ for those who knew 
them, delightful company. “There’s my 
pair,” the father would say admiringly, “my 
beautiful double-barrelled gun. Which is 
the happy father to fire first ?” 


CHAPTER VII. THE DOCTOR’S DINNER. 


Bur now, while Peter Findlater in his 
best blue, and his high collars—it was 
“clean shirt night” with him—waits his 
company, these two country-town beauties 
come in, ready for any sport. Polly’s eyes 
danced with anticipation : “ she was ready 
to laugh,” her father said, “if you held up 
your finger.” Katey, graceful, well-cut in 
face, had a more sly and collected humour, 
though looking forward to a night of plea- 
sure. Peter, always peeping round the cur- 
tains for his guests, calls out: 

“ ’*Tention, dears, here’s Billy !” 

“ Oh, I am so glad Billy’s coming,”’ says 
Polly. 

Enters the Reverend William Webber, in 
a shining cloth skin, his round face sweetly 
shaved, with linen like “ De la Rue’s best 
extra note’’ (the Doctor’s simile). 

“ Blessings on you, my boy. Don’t say 
you haven’t brought your voice in your 
pocket.” 

“ Listen to this sinner,” says Mr. Webber; 
“‘ wasn’t I doing my best to touch his flinty 
old heart at church? That’s what I did 
with my voice. But he’ll die impenitent. 
And how are you, Miss Polly ?” 

“ Never better,” said that young lady. 
“ You were looking down at me to-day.” 





“ Well, he did his best at the compe- 
titive examination, anyhow. They won't 
put you into the living, my boy, though 
you'll have to do some dirty work first.” 

“ My dear fellow, nothing that comes 
under the name of work is dirty. Thus I 
sanctify every action of mine.” 

“ Here’s my lord,” says the Doctor, from 
the “spy-hole” in the curtain, “on the best 
horse he has got, Shank’s mare.” 

Lord Shipton now came in, all smiles on 
his large mouth, from which a soft ooze of 
compliments was distilled. He was fond 
of a little old-fashioned gallantry with the 
two girls—affecting to say they would not 
have an “old fellow like him,” and yet 
always “ laying his heart at their feet.” 

Miss Polly, it was known, would long 
ago have made a snatch at his bridle as he 
ambled by, and tried to draw him into the 
matrimonial stable ; but the wise father saw 
it was no use. 

“ He’s as wary as an old hen, dear. If 
you chased him into the very coop, he’d 
slip out of your fingers. Those pious 
girls of his would tear you with their holy 
claws.” 

Now began one of the Doctor’s pleasant 
little dinners. Between him and Billy 
Webber went on a ceaseless exchange of 
persiflage of a very unconventional and 
highly personal sort, and very amusing to 
those listening. 

“T declare,” says the Doctor, “ I’d sooner 
give up the religion I was born in, than do 
such a thing. 1 declare I'll turn Jew !” 

“Suppose you turned Protestant first, 
my dear Peter,” says Billy, gaily, a thrust 
received with great laughter. 

“ And put myself under you to be in- 
structed: wouldn’t he awaken me! Wouldn't 
you stir the fires of compunction in me, my 
ascetic! You chastise me badly, my dear 
boy.” 

The “ tail end” of the corned beef came 
in for general approbation, Billy declaring 
that the sight of such “a bank” of meat, 
expanded the heart and the affections, and 
was full of generous charity and peace to 
all men. 

Peter was slicing away diligently with an 
enormous carver. “The poor needn’t come 
to me for anything of this. I couldn’t spare 
them a scrap of the fat if it was to save my 
soul,” 

“No one need think of getting you to 
do anything, by holding out a prospect 
of that sort. If it was a five-pound note, 
indeed a 

“Yet there are fellows who take the 
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public money for saving souls.— profes- 
sionally, you understand—and I'd like to 
know what they can show for the cash.” 

“You two are always at it,” said Lord 
Shipton. ‘“ Uncommonly good.” 

“ Another slice—thin as a wafer—I 
think we just hit the turn. Polly, my 
sweet, I’m sending you just a shaving. 
Never mind, please the pigs maybe, we'll 
have many a young sub getting his legs 
under as fine a piece of beef as that. We'll 
have the captain and major, and the tender 
sucking little cornets all round. My poor 
boys! in a strange place, and away from 
their mammas! Only think.” 

“ Never fear, you'll be paternal enough,” 
said Billy. “I look on the soldier affair as 
quite settled. I think our jointand spirited 
attack to-day, was the last nail. Leader 
will do it, and they can’t resist a man of 
that sort.” 

“ She'll do it, you mean. Did you ever 
see such a Judy, with her green mildewed 
face? She ought to have a glass over it, 
like the bit of cheese I’m giving you by- 
and-bye.” 

‘“* Well, she impressed me very favour- 
ably—spoke to me so nicely,” said Billy. 

The Doctor put ona comical look. “‘ Just 
listen to him. Dr. Dodd, that was hanged, 
isa child to you! You may put the living 
out of your head, my boy. Clarke is tough 
enough, and there is a ready-baked cousin 
of hers ready to skip into his shoes.”’ 

“Did you pick up that low view of 
human action in Ireland, Peter ? We don’t 
understand it over here.” 

“ That’s why it’s such a fine district for 
the knaves 

“ And why, I suppose, it attracted you 
here ?” 

“Ah! but d’ye think, Lord Shipton, 
we'll have the soldiers ? And when, now ?”’ 
asks Polly. “I’m dying to see them. It'll 
be such fun seeing them ride by on their 
horses, and having the band to play.” 

“ Yes, my child, we’ll have them running 
in and out here like scarlet Tom cats.” 

** Oh, we do want a little freshening up,” 
said the Reverend Billy. 

“A few sixpenny points, my boy, eh? 
You'll be ex-officio chaplain to the men— 
pee you make them pious and virtu- 
ous |” 

The Reverend Mr. Webber was a little 
nettled at this strain of jesting, and said 
with an air of great reproof: “ My dear 
Peter, you are very fanny in your own way ; 
but you somctimes trench a little profanely 
on sacred matters. I do hope I shall do 





my duty by the soldiers, and make them 
wiser and better fellows.” 

The Doctor smiled round the table. 
“Mea culpa, your reverence, I meant no 
harm. I’m a poor dacent boy. Surely, 
Polly there knows I'd be a mere castaway 
but for the ministrations of the reverend 
gentleman opposite.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Webber; the idea of 
you! You know you were never intended 
for a clergyman.” 

Billy had to laugh, though a little rue- 
fully. It is rather hard on our clerical 
jesters, that the return for their efforts to 
entertain us, and de-ordain themselves, 
should be what the Doctor would call 
“rude wipes” of this sort. The ladies 
now went up; the Doctor, diving into the 
“bar,” re-appeared in a most comically 
suspicious way with a mustard-coloured, 
corpulent stone jar in his hand, which he 
affected to carry, as if in terror of the 
preventive service. The Reverend Mr. 
Webber, now in full flush of spirits, at 
once entered into the spirit of the scene; 
starting up and seizing the carver off the 
sideboard, he assumed the bearing of a 
gauger, hitching up his trousers nautically, 
and seizing his host by the collar. 

“Mercy! It’s milk—only a little milk, 
sir, for a sick child at home,’ the Doctor 
whined, with comic terror. 

After this performance, “the materials” 
appeared—a noble copper punch-kettle 
“that you could see to shave in,” lemons 
enough to set up a shop with, nutmegs 
“as big as alleytaws,” and a stick for each 
man “to put in his mouth’—scraps of de- 
scription from the Doctor’s speech. 

“ Here’s to the soldiers, when they come,” 
said the host. “And I tell you what, my 
lord, we’re neither of us worth the rind 
of that lemon, if we don’t retain a percent- 
age of them in the parish.” 

“T have no doubt if they get into this 
house they'll get hard hit, and happy 
for them. Miss Polly and Miss Katey up- 
stairs are very dangerous.” 

“Ah! you are setting me down so sel- 
fish as all that? Do 1 want to keep all 
the military fat for myself! Heaven for- 
bid! Won’t anything be done at Shipton ? 
Never fear!’’ added the Doctor, malici- 
ously. “Many’s the banquet we'll have 
in the hospitable halls of Shipton to the 
gallant defenders of our country, and much 
good may it do them.” 

Lord Shipton, puffing his “emperor,” 
said, “it was very good, indeed,” though 
scarcely pleased at this familiar “dig” at 
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his rather slender style of entertaining. 
Then he added: “Suppose we go up to 
the ladies now.” 





WALKING FISH. 





Neary two years age a paragraph ap- 
peared in the Illustratea London News, 
stating that Dr. Francis Day, the well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, had trans- 
mitted to the Zoological Gardens a number 
of “walking fishes.” We learnt that they 
started by the March (1868) steamer from 
Madras; but, although we regularly read 
the list of passengers and arrivals by the 
overland route, we never heard any more 
of the fate of these fishes until the Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society for 1868 
happened to come under our notice a few 
days ago. As, probably, few of our readers 
study these proceedings, we will give a brief 
abstract of Dr. Day’s explanation of the 
habits and manners of the singular crea- 
tures in question. 

In the first place, we may observe that of 
the nineteen specimens of ophiocephalida, 
or “walking fishes,” that started from India, 
only six arrived alive at the place of their 
destination, on the 21st of May; and these 
were not in good condition, and did not 
long survive. 

Most fishes respire the air which is held 
in solution in the water by which they are 
surrounded, and, except in special cases, 
find this supply sufficient. But there are 
others which may be called compound 
breathers, which never obtain air for any 
length of time from the water alone, but 
require it direct and undiluted from the 
atmosphere; and, however cool and well- 
aérated the water may be, these others are, 
if unable to inhale free air, simply drowned. 
These phenomena are more easily seen in 
India than in England, in consequence of the 
difference of temperature ; but even here, in 
hot summer weather, carp may often be 
seen with the mouth out of water and open, 
while the gills are at the same time in con- 
stant motion. Loaches and some other 
fishes, chiefly inhabiting the mud at the 
bottom of ponds, sometimes rise to the sur- 
face, and, instead of inhaling, expire a 
bubble of air, which has doubtless had its 
oxygen more or less abstracted, and was 
no longer fit for respiration. More often, 
however, these fishes rise to the surface to 
swallow air, some of which passes through 
the intestine, and is discharged by the vent, 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary 





canal thus acting as an assistant respiratory 
membrane. The air thus discharged has 
been analysed, and found to contain an ex- 
cess of carbonic acid in place of oxygen 
gas, just as is the case in ordinary exhaled 
air. In India, Dr. Day has not observed 
this strange process of intestinal respiration. 
The purely water-breathing fishes can live 
without rising to the surface, unless under 
special circumstances, while the compound 
breathers expire after a longer or shorter 
period. Mr. Boake, whose singular re- 
searches on the nest of the crocodile 
were noticed in a recent number of The 
Zoologist, placed air breathers (as he 
terms the compound breathers) and water 
breathers in the same aquarium, across 
which, an inch below the water, he placed 
a diaphragm of net, so that the fishes could 
not rise to the surface. The result was 
that the water breathers were unaffected, 
while the air breathers died. Dr. Day ob- 
serves that the difference in the kind of 
breathing of the two classes of fishes, is very 
apparent when they are lying side by side 
on the moist sand at the bottom of an 
aquarium. The water breathers keep their 
gills in constant excited motion, while the 
compound breathers scarcely move their 
gills, but at intervals rise to the surface, 
open their mouths, and take in air. Dr. 
Jerdon, a well-known Indian naturalist, 
kept some of the climbing perch (anabas 
scandens) in an aquarium, and observed 
that, while they were generally very slug- 
gish, they would every now and then make 
a spring to the top, to obtain a mouthful ot 
air: after which they dashed down again 
to the bottom. 

Mr. Boake gives a very remarkable ac- 
count of the mode in which certain fishes, 
living in mud and requiring to ascend at 
intervals to the surface, are captured in 
Ceylon. As his description is published in 
an Indian journal, not readily accessible to 
ordinary readers, we shall offer no apology 
for copying Dr. Day’s somewhat long ex- 
tract from it. In the part of Ceylon to 
which he refers, swamps abound, covered 
with rank grass, forming a sod sufficiently 
firm to support men and cattle, which move 
freely on it. Between this sod and the true 
terra firma, is an intermediate layer, two 
or three feet thick, of diluted mud of about 
the consistence of thick pea soup; and in 
this mud are the fishes, which are caught in 
the following manner : 

“ When the swamp is in a proper state for 
such operations, a native goes out when the 
air is still, and walking through the swamp 
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listens for the peculiar sounds which the 
fishes make in breathing. Having selected 
a part in which these sounds are heard so 
frequently as to afford a prospect of catch- 
ing a considerable number, he proceeds to 
remove the sod from a few circular patches, 
each about three feet in diameter, in those 
places in which there already exist small 
holes in the sod, which the fishes frequent 
for the purpose of breathing. When that 
is done, he returns home for the night, On 
our reaching the fishing ground in the 
morning, operations were commenced by 
making a kind of enclosure to cut off from 
the rest of the swamp that portion in which 
the circular patches had been cleared of sod 
the night before. This was done by break- 
ing the sod in a narrow line encompassing 
the space which it was intended to enclose, 
and trampling a portion of it down to the 
more solid mud at the bottom. The long 
grass, which is thus carried down, makes a 
kind of fence, which is supposed to confine 
the fishes, but which one can hardly suppose 
to be very efficacious, as they would have 
but little difficulty, if so inclined, in making 
their way through it. When this is done, 
the diluted mud in the holes that have been 
opened over night is thickened by mixing 
it with some of the more solid mud, or peat, 
scooped up from beneath. Some of the 
long grass which grows on the surface is 
then laid over the thickened mud in two 
strata, the stalks of which the one is com- 
posed being at right angles with those com- 
posing the other. The whole is finished 
off with a coating of mud. Nothing then 
remains to be done but to watch for the ap- 
pearance of the fishes. The first indication 
of their presence is the rising of bubbles of 
air, and in each instance when these bubbles 
appeared, the natives who were standing 
by named correctly the species of fishes by 
which they were emitted, being guided pro- 
bably by their size, and by their coming up 
singly or in larger numbers. After a bubble 
of air has appeared, but a short time elapses 
before the head of the fish appears protrud- 
ing above the surface of the mud. There 
is no difficulty in securing a fish when he 
shows himself in this way, as the blades of 
grass, which have been arranged so as to 
cross each other beneath the surface of the 
mud, form a net through which he can- 
not easily force his way back. I remained 
watching the process for about an hour, 
during which I saw eleven fishes taken, and 
the natives told me that as the day advanced 
larger fishes would be caught, and in greater 
numbers. None of those I saw taken were 





large. They were of three species: connia 
(ophiocephalus kelaarti), magoora, and 
hoonga (clarias taysmanii). It is obvious 
that this mode of catching the fishes is en- 
tirely based upon the fact that they cannot 
breathe water, but are forced to ascend at 
stated intervals to the surface to breathe 
atmospheric air—a fact which I afterwards 
verified by drowning two or three speci- 
mens by inverting a net over them.” 

In 1866, when engaged in carrying out 
experiments by order of government, on the 
introduction of fishes from the plains to the 
waters of the Neilgherry Hills, Dr. Day 
ascertained that the walking fishes and 
some other genera could be carried for long 
distances in water mixed with mud ; where- 
as if the water were pure, they soon died. 
The solution of this apparently remarkable 
phenomenon, as afforded by a series of in- 
genious experiments which he subsequently 
made, shows that these fishes respire 
air directly from the atmosphere and not 
through the gills, and that, therefore, the 
muddy water does not pass through those 
organs; and, further, that the mud is of 
direct service towards decreasing the agita- 
tion to which the fishes were exposed when 
travelling in vessels containing clear water. 
The following are brief descriptions of his 
chief experiments : 

No. 1. Three walking fishes were placed 
in a vessel, containing fresh water, and were 
prevented reaching the surface by a dia- 
phragm of net. At the end of four minutes 
they all became excited and tried to reach 
the surface. The largest and strongest 
fish only lived one hour and twenty-eight 
minutes, the others dying some minutes 
earlier. On opening their gill covers under 
water and pressing the gills, no air escaped. 

No. 2. Three similar fishes were then 
placed in the same vessel as that in which 
the others had died, the water not having 
been removed, but the diaphragm being 
now placed an inch above the water, while 
it was previously an inch below it. These 
fishes were taken out in ten hours quite well 
and lively. 

No. 3. Three water breathers and three 
loaches were placed in the same vessel 
prepared as in the first experiment. The 
water breathers remained unaffected, but 
the loaches died in eight hours. The reason 
why the latter lived so long, is due to this 
species (platacanthus agrensis) having a 
receptacle for air in the first vertebra at 
the base of the skull. 

No. 4. Three specimens of walking fishes 
were then placed on some wet grass in an 
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earthen vessel. At the end of three hours 
they were alive and well. 

No. 5, A bandage was tightly stretched 
around the head of one of these fishes, so 
as entirely to prevent it from opening its 
gills. It was then placed in a globe of 
water, and at the end of twenty-four hours 
was as lively as possible. In this case there 
was direct evidence that the fish must have 
sustained life by aérial respiration. 

No. 6. A water breather similarly ban- 
daged died in thirty-four hours; but in 
this case, owing to the external form of the 
fish, the gill cover could not be entirely 
closed. 

No. 7. A walking fish was placed in a 
dry cloth at 9.55 a.m. and left without any 
moisture, the temperature being seventy- 
five degrees. It lived until 1.20 p.m., oc- 
casionally opening its mouth and taking 
in air. At 12.15 it moved across the table 
and fell on the ground; and it had pro- 
ceeded several feet across the room before 
it was picked up. The fall probably has- 
tened its death. Another of these fishes 
eighteen inches long, lived for sixteen hours, 
wrapped up in a dry cloth, and placed in a 
closed cupboard. 

No. 8. A number of these fishes were 
placed in a tub, with a small amount of 
water and plenty of common grass. No 
other food was allowed them; but at the 
end of three weeks they were perfectly well 
and lively. 

There is considerable discrepancy among 
naturalists as to the anatomical peculiarities 
which allow these and some other genera 
of fishes to exist for a comparatively long 
period out of water. Professor Owen ob- 
serves that, “‘ Accessory respiratory organs, 
acting chiefly as a reservoir or filter of 
water, are developed from the upper part 
of the pharynx or gullet in the climbing 
perch (anabas scandens) and allied fishes 
of amphibious habits; they are complex 
folds of slightly vascular membrane, sup- 
ported on sinuous plates; whence this family 
of fishes is called labyrinthibranchii;” and 
he copies curious figures of the labyrinthic 
reservoir of anabas. Giinther states that 
“the ophiocephalide (or walking fishes) 
have a cavity accessory to the gill cavity 
for the purposes of retaining water.” 

Following these authorities, Dr. Day 
started with the belief that this cavity was 
for the purpose of retaining water to be 
gradually doled out to the gills when the 
fish was out of water, with the object of 
keeping those organs moist, and thus able 
to obtain oxygen from the air. Personal 





observation led him, however, to arrive at 
a different conclusion. He found that the 
cavity or reservoir does not contain water, 
but has a moist secreting surface, and that 
it contains air, which is retained there for 
respiratory purposes; he believes that this 
air, after having been thus employed, is 
ejected by the mouth. If the fish be 
kept under water, this cavity, which is 
surrounded by bony tissue, becomes filled 
with water, which cannot be discharged ; 
and as the cavity cannot be emptied, the 
water becomes carbonised, and unfit for 
oxygenating the blood. The whole respi- 
ratory process thus becomes thrown upon 
the gills; and this will aecount for the fact 
noticed by Dr. Day, that when the fish is 
in a state of quiescence it will live much 
longer in exclusion from atmospheric air 
than when excited and moving about in 
the water. 

A strange-looking, finless, snake-like eel, 
the symbranchus cuchia, found in holes in 
the Indian marshes, affords a good example 
of an air-breathing fish. The peculiarities 
of its breathing apparatus are described 
by Professor Owen in vol. i., p. 487 of his 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. It is sufficient 
for the general reader to know that the gills 
are ina mere rudimentary state, and that 
the respiratory process is transferred to a 
receptacle on each side of the head, above 
the branchial arches. The cavities are 
connected by an opening with the mouth, 
and are lined with a highly vascular mem- 
brane, to which impure venous blood is 
conveyed. These cavities thus act as lungs, 
and the blood permeating their vessels, is 
changed from the venous to the arterial 
state. Although the anatomical arrange- 
ment of the blood vessels is such that about 





half of the volume of the blood transmitted 
from the heart is conveyed to the aorta with- 
out being exposed to the action of air, the 
fish (notwithstanding its reptilian form of 
circulation) is not “of a sluggish and torpid 
nature,’ as Professor Owen asserts, but is 
very active in its movements, and almost 
invariably gives rise to an exciting chase 
over the grass before it can be captured. 
Most of the great tenacity of life for 
which many of the Indian fresh-water fishes 
are famed is, no doubt, as Dr. Day observes, 
“due to their capability of respiring at- 
mospheric air.” In India the majority of 
inland acanthopterygians* are compound 
breathers, as, for example, the whole of 





* The acanthopteri or acanthopterygians are an eX- 
tensive order of fishes so called from the prickly and 
inflexible character of the rays in the fins. 
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the hollow-headed fishes as well as many 
siluroids and some of the loaches. This 
method of respiration appears to be a wise 
provision of nature to enable the fish, 
during periodic dry seasons, to migrate 
from pond to pond in search of water in 
which their natural food still exists. In 
experiments he made with the climbirg 
perch at Cochin, he found that they would 
live without moisture for twenty - four 
hours, or even longer; while in Calcutta 
the fishermen keep them alive and well for 
four or five days, in earthen pots without 
water. 

Dr. Day has collected a number of in- 
stances of the migration of fishes by land 
from one piece of water to another. Mr. 
Morris, the Government agent at Trinco- 
malee, in a letter to Sir Emerson Tennent, 
states that as the tanks dry up, the fishes 
congregate in the little pools in which 
only some thick mud is left; and as the 
moisture further evaporates, they crawl 
away in hundreds in every direction in 
search of fresh water. He has seen them 
at a distance of sixty yards from the tanks, 
still struggling onward over the cracks 
and indentations of dried mud. Sir John 
Bowring states that in Siam he saw “ fishes 
leaving the river Meinam, gliding over the 
wet banks, and losing themselves amongst 
the trees in the jungles.” He also states, 
on the authority of Bishop Pallegoix, that 
some of these “ travelling fishes ”’ can wan- 
der more than a league from the water. 
We have the undoubted evidence of many 
Europeans that the climbing perch can 
travel by land, at all events, for short dis- 
tances, such migrations usually occurring 
in the early morning, when the dew is on 
the ground. Mr. E. L. Layard once met 
a number of perch-like fishes, probably the 
anabas, travelling along a hot and dusty 
gravel road at midday. 

It is not only in India and Ceylon that 
fishes exhibit these migratory tendencies. 
In many parts of Europe, including Eng- 
land, eels have been known to travel con- 
siderable distances from ponds to rivers, 
and vice versi. In the West Indies the 





flat-headed hassar (doras bancockii) may 
be seen marching in large droves, some- 
times during the whole night, from dried- 
up tanks to pools of water. Humboldt 
saw another species of doras (d. crocodili) 
leaping over the dry ground, supported by 
its pectoral fins; and he was told of another 
specimen that had climbed a hillock some 
twenty feet in height. 

Dr. Day discusses at considerable length 





& very curious subject which has never 
been clearly explained, namely, the sudden 
appearance, in various parts of India, of 
large healthy adult fishes, with others of pro- 
portional sizes, immediately after a heavy 
fall of rain, in situations which have been 
perfectly dry and hard for months. After 
showing the fallacy of Yarrell’s theory of 
the sudden vivification of ova by the rain, 
he points out the almost certainty of the 
phenomenon being due to the estivation of 
the fishes during the dry season-—a process 
closely analogous to the hybernation of 
many animals. The low organisation of 
many genera of fishes would predispose 
them to a state of torpidity, such as is 
known to occur in the dry season in other 
animals, as the lepidosiren, certain croco- 
diles, &c. That many of them are capable 
of burrowing, is easily seen by watching 
their proceedings in an aquarium, where, 
if the water be disturbed, or if they be other- 
wise alarmed, certain loaches and various 
other fishes dive at once, and totally dis- 
appear by burying themselves in the sand. 
The pectoral fins are the agents the fishes 
employ in this process. That they actually 
do burrow, is incontestably proved by nu- 
merous observations. The callichthys aspar 
has been found where wells were sunk 
in certain parts of the West Indies. An 
anabas was obtained by Sir Emerson 
Tennent that had been dug out of a 
dried-up tank, a foot and a half below the 
surface ; and he was informed by a gentle- 
man of undoubted veracity, Mr. Whiting, 
that he had been twice present when the 
villagers were engaged in digging up 
fishes. He described the ground as firm 
and hard, and the fishes as being full- 
grown (about a foot long) and jumping on 
the bank when exposed to the light. 

When Dr. Day was engaged in the com- 
position of the article from which we have 
been drawing our present materials, the 
scientific world had heard nothing of a 
remarkable mud-fish which is found in 
New Zealand. In the autumn of 1867, Dr. 
Giinther, the well-known author of The 
Catalogue of Fishes in the British Mu- 
seum, received a letter from Dr. Hector, 
the Government geologist in New Zealand, 
giving a sketch of a tish five and a half 
inches long, which was found at a depth of 
four feet from the surface, in a stiff clay 
imbedding roots of trees. The locality is 
thirty-seven feet above the level of the 
Hokitika river, and three miles from the 
sea, and had at one time been a back- 
water of the river, during floods. Little more 
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than two years ago it was a swamp, covered 
by dense forest; a party of gold miners 
have pierced it in all directions, so that for 
about that period no surface or river water 
could have collected in it, and it is now 
quite drained. Dr. Hector further adds 
that the early settlers in New Zealand were 
frequently much astonished by digging up 
fishes along with the potatoes which they 
had planted in the rich swampy land. 
Mr. Schaw, the warden of the district, has 
examined seven or eight specimens of these 
fishes, which were found enclosed in hollows 
in the clay. He found that when first ex- 
tracted they moved freely, but when placed 
in water they got sluggish, and soon 
died. They varied from three to seven 
inches in length. Accompanying Dr. 
Hector’s letter and sketch was the actual 
fish, that had sat for his picture. Dr. 
Ginther regards it as the type of a new 
genus, to which he gives the name of neo- 
channa; it belongs to the family of ga- 
laxide, but, in being devoid of neutral fins, it 
differs from galaxias—a remarkable genus 
which is most developed in New Zealand, 
but extends westward to New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and eastward to 
the southernmost parts of America. It 
also differs from the last-named genus, in 
having small and almost rudimentary eyes, 
indicating that it lives habitually in mud 
or swampy places. All galaxias are re- 
markably fat, and this was the case in 
the neochanna forwarded to Dr. Ginther, 
who was much surprised to find that, so 
far from having undergone a protracted 
trial of fasting, its stomach was distended 
with food, consisting of the half-digested 
remains of the larve or grubs of a dipter- 
ous insect. In conclusion, he directs at- 
tion to the fact that in numerous groups 
of fishes living permanently in mud or 
periodically in dry ground, the ventral fins, 
having no duties to perform, are either 
rudimentary, or totally absent. 

The peculiar cavity in the head occurring 
in the Indian walking fishes, has clearly 
nothing to do with the process of sestivation, 
because it is not only the hollow-headed 
acanthopterygians which then re-appear 
after rain, but also the cyprinide or carp 
family and others. The estivation that 
occurs in hot and dry countries is ap- 
parently identical with the hybernation of 
various animals, as bats, bears, dormice, 
certain birds, and several fishes in cold 
regions. Even in England, eels bury them- 
selves a foot or deeper in the mud during 
the winter months. Carp have been found 








in great numbers lying closely packed to- 
gether, and buried in the mud at the 
bottom of fish-ponds in exceptionally severe 
weather; according to Yarrell, soles fre- 
quent the river Arun nearly up to the town 
of Arundel, and have been found in that 
neighbourhood buried in the sand during 
the colder months. 

We shall conclude this article with a 
few words on the climbing perch (anabas 
scandens). Does this fish really deserve 
the names of anabas the ascender, or scan- 
dens the climber? From our childhood 
we have seen and admired pictures of this 
perch, some six feet high up a tree by the 
river side. Are we, in these days of scep- 
ticism, ruthlessly to knock it down from its 
proud position? For the earliest record of 
its climbing propensities we are indebted 


to two Mahomedan travellers, who visited | 


India in the ninth century, and left a re- 
cord of their observations, which has been 
translated into French by M. Reinand. 
They mention a sea-fish which, leaving its 
natural element, climbed cocoa-nut trees 
and drank the juice of the plant. After 
an interval of little short of a thousand 
years, Lieutenant Daldorf, in 1791, wrote 
to inform Sir Joseph Banks that he had 
observed this fish, five feet from the ground 
on the stem of a palmira tree. In corro- 
boration of these statements, the Tamil 
designation of this fish is pannieri, a 
“climber of palmira trees,” and in Malabar 
and elsewhere the natives fully believe in 
its climbing powers. On the other hand, 
neither Buchanan, the author of The Fishes 
of the Ganges; nor Carter, author of The 
Malayan Fishes; nor Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, could find any direct evidence of these 
powers, nor did they ever hear them noticed 
by the natives of the Malay peninsula or 
Ceylon. Dr. Day does not give a decided 
opinion on the subject, but he observes 
that the climbing perch possesses such 
jumping powers that it cannot be kept in 
an aquarium, unless the top be covered over. 
Without this precaution it will contrive to 
escape, even when the water is a foot or 
more from the top. 

Dr. Day is, we believe, still engaged in 
attempting to stock, either by means of 
ova or young fishes, some of the principal 
rivers of India; and has already published 
one or two official reports on his progress. 
Considering the frequency of famine in its 
most appalling form in many parts of our 
vast Indian possessions, we need hardly 
add that he has our sincere wishes that 
he may prove successful in introducing 
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a new and rapidly increasing source of 
food into countries where it is often sorely 
wanted. 





THE VOICES IN THE FIR WOOD. 


THERE’s ever a soft, low breathing through the fir-trees 
long dark ranks, 

When the violets cloud with purple the cone-strewn 
mossy banks ; 

There’s a soft and murmurous stirring, how faint soe’er 


it be, 
Though not a cloud is sailing upon the sky’s blue sea. 


There’s a soft low simmering whisper when the summer 
flowers are still, 
> a sound is stirring but the sheep-bells on the 
lu; 
There’s a soft low murmur spreading all through the 
sombre trees, 
Dim, distant lamentations of the prisoned Dryades. 


It’s like the distant surging of an ocean ill at rest, 
Round some sleeping lotus-island hid in the golden 


west, 

Where, on pebbles that are jewels, the long, broad, roll- 
ing tide 

Shouts with a laughing anger, and a half lazy pride. 


It’s like the banshee’s wailing, heard from a distant fen ; 

It’s like the fairies mourning the earlier race of men, 

Those chieftains who once proudly wore the bracelet, 
crown, and chain, 

And now, beside their crumbling swords, sleep calmly 
*neath the plain. 


But the voices wax more terrible in the damp, cold 
autumn eves, 

When down the long, dim riding come driving storms 
of leaves, 

That swell to tigrish ravings, and roars, as when Jove’s 
thunder, 

Smote the crushed and stricken giants, and drave their 
hosts asunder. 


They charge, with swelling fury, like horsemen hurled 
to break : 
The close ranks of the legions no storms of war could 


e, 
Those dark-browed sinewy Romans, that here once faced 


the spears, 
And lie beneath us, all unwept but by the dew drops’ 
tears. 


When the wind, with a madman’s frenzy, raves scream- 
ing in despair, 

And tries to wrench, by their tangled roots, the saplings 
green and fair ; 

Those gusts of surging anger, that roll through the 
tossing trees, 

Are the frantic lamentations of the prisoned Dryades. 





THE LAST NEW EDEN. 


Siyce the days of the ill-fated Darien 
expedition, and the more recent times of 
that flourishing speculation, the Eden Land 
Corporation, and its slimy settlement on 
_the banks of the Father of Waters, the 
swindling of emigrants has been a lu- 
crative profession. Outfitters, agents, and 
shipowners have waxed fat upon it; the 
scanty savings of the intending emigrant, 
have been for too many years the prey of 





a vile tribe of blood-suckers and parasites. 
To induce emigrants to buy what they do 
not, and cannot by any possibility, want; 
and to supply the articles of which they 
really do stand in need, at the highest pos- 
sible prices, of the lowest possible quality, 
and in the largest possible quantity, con- 
stitute one branch of this predatory profes- 
sion. To charge all sorts of expenses and | 
commissions for services that have not been 
rendered, is the occupation of the second, 
or agent department; while the oppor- 
tunities ready to the hand of the transport 
or shipping branch of the business, are 
charmingly profitable. Consider the berths, 
for which extra payment is enforced, and 
which turn out to be rickety planks; think 
of the special cabin accommodation for 
married couples, provided at a_ special 
charge, and only accommodating the ship- 
owner’s pocket. What scope is there for 
swindling, in the provisions; in the weevilly 
biscuit, the damaged pork, the lime juice, 
artfully prepared from alien substances 
by’ the ingenuity of chemistry, the musty 
rice, the mouldy flour! Go to any great 
port of departure for emigrants, and ad- 
mire the rickety old tubs, which repre- 
sent the fine, fast-sailing, copper-bottomed 
liners of the advertisements; tubs only 
good enough to carry emigrants, and for 
the loss of which heavy insurances easily 
console owners. Talk to some of the fa- 
vourite captains and experienced surgeons, 
and ponder over the probable delights of 
a three or four months’ voyage under their 
auspices ! 

This is the dark side of the picture. It 
is by no means to be understood that all 
emigrants’ outfitters are cozening knaves; 
that all emigrants’ brokers and agents cheat; 
and that all emigrant ships are ill-found, 
ill-fitted, and ill-officered. The careful emi- 
grant can be as well and as honestly served 
as any other traveller; there are good and 
bad in all trades. But it unfortunately hap- 
pens, from the very nature of the case, that 
the emigrant is peculiarly exposed to robbery 
and deceit. Heis usuallyinahurry. His 
chief anxiety is to get away from the old 
country with its recollections of struggle, 
and defeat, and vain striving. His thoughts 
are all of that new land whither he is going, 
where there is room and scope enough for 
workers, be they ever so numerous. What 
matters it if people do take advantage of 
his ignorance? What matter the discom- 
fort and misery of the voyage, so that the 
Promised Land be reached at last ? 

It is not always, however, to be pre-sup- 
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posed that the intending emigrant has clear 
and definite ideas on the subject of his pro- 
mised land. Where it is, what it is like, 
and what are its capabilities, subjects of 
the highest importance to him, are, never- 
theless, subjects on which many emigrants 
have the haziest ideas. No doubt the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, the United States, and 
other such beaten tracks for the adventur- 
ous, are well enough known, even in the dul- 
lest and remotest districts of this country. 
Trustworthy information concerning them 
can be readily obtained, and there is not 
much fear of even the most ignorant going 
very far wrong. It is when the beaten 
tracks are left, that the danger begins. 
The less known the country, the more 
magnificent are the promises of the agent. 
The more florid the descriptions of the 
agent, the more eager is the ignorant 
victim to swallow the bait. Dazzled by 
the brilliant promises of the fluent sales- 
man, the unfortunate emigrant invests his 
little all in an eligible lot, and too often 
finds too late, that his Eden is a fool’s 
paradise. When once the money is got, 
and the victim is packed off, his future fate 
is usually a matter of supreme indifference 
to the Mr. Scadder who has robbed him. 
That astute personage well knows that 
whatever may happen to his man in the 
wilderness to which he has been sent, he is, 
at all events, pretty certain never to get 
home again and demand his money back. 
Thus Scadder lives and prospers, and, as 
the race of the -credulous and ignorant 
never ceases out of the land, fresh dupes 
succeed and the emigration agency never 
lacks clients. 

These assertions may be illustrated by a 
little story of certain South American emi- 
grants of quite recent date. 

The edifying history has just been com- 
municated to our parliament, through the 
medium of a despatch addressed by the 
Hon. A. H. Gordon, Governor of Trinidad, 
to Earl Granville. It seems that in the 
month of February, 1868, a company, bear- 
ing the grandiloquent title of the “ Ameri- 
can, English, and Venezuelan Trading and 
Commercial Company,” was incorporated 
according to the forms of law, in the city of 
Richmond, in Virginia, in the United States. 
The company was described as being based 
upon a grant of land made by the Vene- 
zuelan government to Dr. Henry M. Price 
and associates, September 13th, 1865, and 
its objects were dedlared to be the esta- 
blishment of certain lines of steamers be- 





tween New Orleans and the ports on the 
Orinoco river in Venezuela. Trade, com- 
merce, and the carrying of passengers and 
freight, were announced as its chief busi- 
ness. A board of directors, all resident in 
the United States—with the exception of 
one gentleman, Mr. J. Frederick Pattison, 
described as of America-square, in the city 
of London, England— was appointed to 
manage affairs. The capital was fixed at 
two millions of dollars, and the company, 
without loss of time, proceeded to business. 
It would appear that the point which first 
attracted the attention of the directors was 
not so much the establishment of the line 
of steamers, and the attainment of the 
other more immediately specified objects of 
the association, as the development of the 
territory ceded by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment to Dr. Price. Two hundred and forty 
thousand square miles (the extent of the 
little piece of ground in question), is a 
good property for a company with a capital 
of two millions of dollars, especially when 
the land is very thinly populated. It is 
only natural that the directors should 
have felt anxious to promote emigration to 
Venezuela, and to establish on their do- 
main colonies of industrious agriculturists, 
miners, and planters, whose payments for 
land would increase the resources of the 
company, and whose exports and imports 
would, in the fulness of time, keep the 
line of steamers and the other branches 
of the company’s business in constant and 
lucrative work. The method by which the 
managers sought to attain the desired end 
is to be gathered from an interesting little 
volume, published in London, under the 
auspices of Mr. James Frederick Pattison 
—not of America, but, the next thing to it, 
of America-square — “director-general in 
Europe of the company.” This literary 
treasure is called, the Emigrant’s Vade 
Mecum, or Guide to the Price Grant in 
Venezuelan Guyana. 

It appears from this work, which is quoted 
in Mr. Gordon’s despatch, and is now before 
us, that of all places in the world for the 
emigrant, Venezuelan Guyana is the very 
best ; and, further, that in the whole of Ve- 
nezuela there is not such another eligible 
situation as Dr. Price’s grant. Watered 
not only by the mighty Orinoco, but by 
such minor though still splendid streams 
as the Caroni and the Caura; rich, to a 
fault almost, in the luxuriance of its pro- 
duce, it is glowingly described. Every- 
thing grows in Venezuela. Cotton, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, rice, tapioca, sage, corn, 
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tobacco, drugs, and medicinal plants of 
every description, are all at home in the 
happy land. Do you want indigo, dragon’s 
blood, cochineal, logwoods, or vanilla? 
Venezuela is the place for you. Are you 
in the lumber trade, and do you long for 
vast forests of mahogany, live oak, cedar, 
ship timber, and all sorts of hard woods ? 
Come to Venezuela. If you are eccentric 
in your vegetable tastes, Venezuela can 
supply you with Bahema wood, the bombax 
ceiba, the chiqui-chiqui palm, and even the 
generous milk tree or palo de vaca. Do 
your commercial tastes incline to the mis- 
cellaneous? Venezuela can set you up 
with ox hides, deer hides, rich oils, wax, 
india-rubber, asphalte, petroleum, sulphur, 
and (in short) everything else that there is 
a market for anywhere. Gold, silver, coal, 
diamonds, quicksilver, iron, and pearls, 
abound. There is no special mention of 
the oysters which produce the pearls; but 
they are to be had, no doubt, at nothing 
per dozen. Are you afraid that it may 
possibly be difficult to transport these 
riches to the markets of the outer world ? 
Read this paragraph of the Vade Mecum, 
and be consoled. “The water communica- 
tions in this magnanimous grant consist of 
four hundred and four navigable streams 
flowing into the great Orinoco, making 
communication with Europe safe and easy.” 
If you be a little surprised at the word 
“magnanimous” in this connexion, recol- 
lect that we are an American company 
(even our English hailing from America- 
square), and that we are transatlantically 
fond of long words. ll climates are to 
be found in Venezuela: all, that is to 
say, except the disagreeable and extreme. 
Birds of the most varied plumage and 
most delicate and nutritious flesh, roost in 
all the trees; fish, “ in size from 
the tiniest pan fish to fish ten and twelve 
feet long, and weighing from two hundred 
to three hundred pounds,” fill all the 
streams. The fifty thousand Indians who 
inhabit the territory, are harmless and 
friendly. Even if it be objected that they 
are uncivilised, what then? Properly di- 
rected, they would doubtless become useful 
members of society, and agreeable company 
for the earlier settlers. 

It would, on further examination, appear 
that Dr. Price did not incur the heavy 
responsibilities inseparable from the pro- 
prietorship of two hundred and forty thou- 
sand square miles of land, with no higher 
motive than a sordid commercial yearning 
for profit. Dr. Price was a citizen of Vir- 





ginia—of the State which suffered more 
than any of her Confederate sisters in the 
great American civil war. It was obvious 
to Dr. Price that it would be quite impos- 
sible for the Southerners, when defeated, to 
settle down in their old places. No! The 
ravaged land must be left, as an extract 
from the St. Louis Times declares, to the 
incendiary whose torch has made it a wil- 
derness. The South is despoiled and de- 
solated. There is no hope, as remarks 
Colonel Belton, a fervid and “spanglo- 
rious” writer, also quoted in Mr. Patti- 
son’s volume, absolutely no hope, save in 
expatriation. It is quite clear to Colonel 
Belton, that the liberal concessions made 
by the Venezuelan government, make that 
country the very place for unfortunate 
Southerners. And Dr. Price having made 
that little bargain in land at the critical 
moment, there was absolutely no reason 
why they should not at once enter on the 
occupation of their new country, and set to 
work to grow cotton with all their might. 

Consider Venezuelan Guyana in another 
light! How useful to those English set- 
tlers who should find their way to the 
delightful spot! For it must be remem- 
bered, says the Vade Mecum, that the 
foreign emigrant has always found a home 
and a friend in the Southern States. It is 
by descendants of the men who received the 
persecuted Quaker, and the other victims 
of the “Pilgrim Fathers,” that the British 
immigrant will be welcomed. A kindred 
race (professing the same religion, the pious 
Vade Mecum is happy to reflect) welcomes 
the stranger to the delicious land. 

The result of the united philanthropic 
efforts of the St. Louis Times and of 
Colonel Belton’s fervid eloquence appears 
to have been that a party of Americans 
did actually start for a settlement on the 
Caroni river. What happened to them 
when they got there, or whether they ever 
got there, are matters with which the pre- 
sent paper has no concern. It is with the 
operations of the company, as they affect 
English people, that we have at present to 
deal. The American people are as well able 
to take care of themselves as any people 
on the face of the earth. 

The remainder of the information we 
have to go upon, and which brings the story 
of the company down to the latest period, 
is derived from Mr. Gordon’s despatch to 
Lord Granville. It will be observed that 
the actual facts throw a slight shadow over 
the brilliant picture of the great painter, 
Pattison. 
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Mr. Gordon tells us (under date Trini- 
dad 10th March, 1870) that he had, some 
time before, privately heard from the 
President of the Republic of Guyana, that 
certain English colonists had been sent out 
by a company having offices in London, and 
styled the “Chartered American, English, 
and Venezuelan Trading and Commercial 
Company.” That the emigrants had been 
sent out, almost destitute, to an unhealthy, 
uncleared, and undrained locality on the 
Caura river. And that he (President 
Dalla Costa) had provided these unfor- 
tunate persons with three months’ pro- 
visions, and had forwarded them to the 
land they had unhappily bought. Further- 
more, the President begged Mr. Gordon 
to do all he could to prevent any further 
immigration under similar auspices. From 
December, 1869, until a few days before 
the date of Mr. Gordon’s despatch, no- 
thing more was heard of the unfortunate 
immigrants. Early in March, however, 
the re-appearance of two of their number, 
survivors of a party of three who had 
been sent by their fellow victims to seek 
assistance, confirmed the gloomiest views 
that had been formed of the probable 
prospects of the expedition. These two 
gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. Barry, had 
been an officer in the Third King’s Own 
Hussars, gave a lamentable account of 
the disasters that had attended the jour- 
ney of their party. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Bond, late a captain in Her Majesty’s 
Ninety-first Highlanders, it had, in the 
previous December, left the city of Ciudad 
Bolivar for the Caura river. 

Mr. Barry and the other messenger from 
the Caura river reported that they had left 
some sixty-five persons, men, women, and 
children, chiefly English, at the settlement. 
The “township” to which they had been 
sent was merely a dense, uncleared, tropical 
forest, liable in many places to be overflowed 
by the river during the wet season; and it 
was the chosen home of fever and dysentery. 
Two deaths had taken place at the settle- 
ment, and two elsewhere. The canoe men 
had stolen the greater part of President 
Dalla Costa’s provisions. The supply of 
meat (hard jerked beef at the best) had 
run out, and a week’s stock of rice and 
country beans was all that remained be- 
tween the party and absolute starvation. 
Alas, for the birds, and the fruit, and the 
fish, and the other choice articles of the 
Vade Mecum! They had no more existence 
in fact than certain tools, with delusive pro- 
mises of which Mrs. Pattison (who appears 





to have transacted Mr. Pattison’s business 
with Mr. Bond’s followers) had charmed 
the ears of her confiding customers. Yes; 
the advantages of Venezuela turned out to 
be as mythical as the agricultural imple- 
ments which Mrs. Pattison promised to 
bring out with her for the use of the 
colonists ; but which, as the sensible lady 
discreetly stayed at home, were never sup- 
plied. What has since become of this 
wretched, deluded, starving, sixty-five Mr. 
Gordon does not inform us. But it is to 
be hoped that President Dalla Costa has 
added one more kindness to the kindnesses 
he had already done our countrymen, and 
has helped them out of the mud of their 
primeval forest. If so, it is devoutly to be 
wished that some survivors of the sixty-five 
may eventually confront some of the in- 
dividuals connected with the management 
of the American, English, and Venezuelan 
Trading and Commercial Company. 

The price charged by the company for 
their land does not appear, at first sight, 
high. Four pounds for ten acres sounds 
reasonable, and, 2 reduction being made to 
persons taking a quantity, the larger allot- 
ments were still cheaper. Thus, one hundred 
acres might be had for seventeen pounds 
ten shillings ; and any fortunate possessor of 
twenty-five pounds, might find himself a 
Venezuelan landowner to the extent of one 
hundred and sixty acres. But, as the land 
was unhealthy, utterly unimproved and 
undrained, and a mere famishing-ground, 
the bargain was not so good after all for 
the buyer. Anybody can die miserably, on 
a more contracted area than ten acres, and 
for less than four pounds! For the seller, 
the terms were well enough. Dr. Price’s 
company had been fortunate enough to 
secure their grant at the moderate rate of 
four pounds for three square miles. It is 
easy to see that if Mr. Pattison could only 
have disposed of sufficient land, the profits 
would have been decidedly comfortable. 
That this company did really receive a large 
grant of land in Venezuela seems to be es- 
tablished ; whether the two hundred and 
forty thousand miles mentioned in the 
company’s prospectus represent the actual 
quantity allotted, or whether the same halo 
of romance which pervades most of the 
statements of the Vade Mecum has also 
tinged this part of the business with a 
roseate hue, may be open to question. But 
it appears that the grant, whatever it was, 
has been revoked, in consequence of the 
non-fulfilment of its conditions by the com- 
pany; and that any future purchasers of 
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Mr. Pattison’s land warrants will not even 
have the satisfaction of finding themselves 
owners of graves in forest, jungle, and 
swamp. 

But it was not only through the sale of 
land warrants that the company’s coffers 
were replenished. Luggage passes were sold 
to the emigrants, and were represented as 
being absolutely necessary to enable the bag- 
gage, on landing at Bolivar, to enter the 
country duty free. It must have made the 
more reflective of the sixty-five a little un- 
comfortable as to the prospects of the future 
“ Pattisonville,” as the visionary “town- 
ship” was to be called, to find that these 
luggage-passes were received with no re- 
spect whatever by the Venezuelan custom- 
house officers. In fact, but for the con- 
sistent kindness of President Dalla Costa, 
the unfortunate victims would have been 
compelled to pay the custom dues, against 
which they had fondly hoped their pay- 
ments to the company had insured them. 

Even this was not all. A dexterous ap- 
peal was made especially to the pockets of 
the clerical portions of the British com- 
munity, and was crowned (it would appear 
from pages 31 to 34 of the Vade Mecum) 
with success. A circular was sent round by 
Mrs. Pattison, ‘“ the wife of James Frederick 
Pattison, Esq., Managing Director of the 
American, English, and Venezuelan Trad- 
ing and Commercial Company,”’ pointing 
out a heartrending result of the ravages of 
Sheridan and Sherman in the Southern 
States. The miserable Northerners had 
made away with all the books; what 
they could not steal, they burnt; and the 
Southern States were left without the 
comfort and solace of literature. There 
being no books in the land, it follows that 
the hundred thousand sturdy planters who 
were expected to flock to Caroni, could take 
no books with them. And to what a con- 
dition would this “treading Christian people” 
be reduced! Would not a generous and 
clerical British public subscribe books to 
form the nucleus of a library for the new 
colony, where the nativeproductions were to 
be cultivated by the settlers for the benefit 
of themselves and (an adroit touch this) 
of the European markets? Of course the 
generous, and clerical British public would. 
And it did. It rained books on Mrs. 
Pattison. The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge heads the list of 
donors, and Mrs. Pattison appears to have 
been recommended to that body by the 
Bishop of Llandaff and the Reverend Canon 
Dale. Bibles, prayer-books, tracts, are the 





principal items in the catalogue of gifts; 
but there are one or two entries, possibly 
more in Mr. Pattison’s immediate line. Thus, 
one present of books is accompanied by a 
sovereign. In another instance, five pounds 
are sent by M.F.H. (More Fool He ?) to buy 
books “ for the poor afflicted Southerners 
going to Caroni.” A lady sends books, 
and thirty shillings “ for special purposes.” 
A sovereign, likewise, comes flying in for 
special purposes; and, to crown the list, a 
lady sends a quantity of books, a church 
service, an altar piece, ten pounds for scien- 
tific works, and ten pounds towards a “har- 
monium for St. Paul’s church at Caroni !” 
For this same un-built and utterly non- 
existent ecclesiastical edifice, the last-men- 
tioned lady’s sister sends “many illumi- 
nated texts.” Mr. Gordon remarks of 
these voluntary contributions: “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Pattison having omitted to supply 
the emigrants with tools, medicines, or 
other necessaries, I need hardly add that 
the Free Library has not reached its in- 
tended destination.” 





ARAB POLITENESS. 
A poLiTEe people the Arabs—the politest, 


at least in fine phrases—among the na- 
tions of the earth; for about three or four 
thousand years or so they have gone on 
twisting anew their guttural language into 
all varieties of complimentary and stately 
forms of speech, into all kinds of sugared 
expressions for benediction, for flattery, 
and for solicitation, till the quantity of 
small coin which they possess in way of 
compliment is unparalleled in any other 
tongue. 

Those who have spent much time among 
the Arabs can recite a hundred ways of 
giving benediction, from the “ Allah in- 
crease thy substance,” down to the lower 
form of ‘‘May thy stomach never know 
hunger.” It is true, indeed, that these 
forms of benediction are generally used 
to precede a request; for the pesany | Arab 
is a great solicitor, and well knows how to 
flatter and cajole the possible benefactor : 
“to him who is mounted on an ass,” says 
an Arab proverb, say, “O my Lord, 
may thy horse fare well,” and “ kiss the 
dog on the month,” enjoins another, “ till 
you have got all from him that you re- 
quire.”” To comprehend the pleasant energy 
of which latter saying we must remem- 
ber that the dog is an unclean beast for 
an Arab, and that he cannot even touch 
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him without incurring the necessity of 
ablution before his next prayer, out of the 
five daily prayers which the Monaddin calls 
upon him to perform. 

Nevertheless, prodigal as the Arab may 
be of fine phrases, such as “ May Allah 
give thee a thousand-and-one camels,” be- 
fore you grant him what he wants, you 
must not be altogether unprepared to hear 
him say, if he should meet you in after 
time, and have no need of you, “ My horse 
may know you, but I don’t.” 

cuieee such cases, it is said, are not 
common, although, as a rule, the Arab 
thinks himself little bound by any obliga- 
tion to an infidel. 

One of the most noticeable characte- 
ristics of Arab manners is that politeness 
is not mainly confined, as with us, to cer- 
tain classes; but that its most refined 
rules are known equally to all, to rich and 
to poor, to noble and to peasant, from the 
borders of Mesopotamia to the Atlantic. 

As M. Renan has observed, there are no 
men in the world among which there is 
so little difference in mental culture and 
in dignity of bearing as the Arab. The 
lowest Arab, when he approaches the sul- 
tan, the pasha, or the shiek, in the form of 
a suppliant, looks his superior straight 
in the face, and is not ashamed. “ Allah,” 
he says, “regards with the same eyes the 
cedar and the hyssop,” and Allah is the 
unseen witness whom the Arab considers, 
or ought to consider, as present at every 
action of his life. Whether he eats, drinks, 
sleeps, or goes on a journey, he mentally 
refers everything to Allah; Allah, in fact, 
is the real fountain of good manners and 
all the rules of Arab politeness. 

Arab good manners, then, require that a 
man shall be decently dressed, and pious 
in every action of his life. He must, to 
begin with, be careful in all the ablutions 
prescribed by his religion; he must have 
his head shaved once a week, keep his 
beard, not cut, but carefully trimmed, and 
that to a point; he must keep, also, his 
upper moustaches clipped to the level of 
his upper lip, except at the corners, so that 
he may not soil his dress in eating; and he 
must not omit to keep his nails in good 
order, never biting them, but paring them 
carefully ; and even the parings are not to 
be thrown carelessly away, but they must 
be thrown into the fire, or buried in the 
earth, for the nails are, in fact, sacred, 
according to Arab superstition. 

When you speak of the weather, you 
will take care not to say, dogmatically, 





“ The weather will be fine or bad to- 
morrow ;” you, poor finite mortal, should 
not have the insolence to predict anything 
absolutely about the weather. God alone 
can do that. All you can say is, “ It will 
be fine to-morrow, Inshallah”—if it please 
God; and you must not even say, “'To- 
morrow I will go to market,” without the 
Inshallah. The Arabs affirm that the lion 
one day took to counting over the ani- 
mals who were at his mercy. “ Inshallah,” 
he said, “I can carry off a horse without 
hurting me. Inshallah, I can carry off a 
heifer, and gallop no whit the less fast.” 
But when he came to the sheep, he dis- 
dained to use the Inshallah; therefore, so 
at least report the Arabs, the lion is not 
able to carry off the sheep (the fact being, 
it is said, that the lion does not like to feel 
the wool of the sheep in his mouth). Every 
exclamation of surprise or wonder must be 
accompanied by the expression, “Glory be 
to God,” “ Sebahan Allah.” And no decent 
Arab will undertake an expedition, go on 
a hunting party, or begin any serious 
affair whatever without saying first Bis- 
millah ! 

If you speak of any respectable person 
no longer living, be sure whenever you 
mention his name to say, “ May God be 
merciful to me,” ‘‘ Allah inhhamon.” Simi- 
larly, likewise, if inquiries are made of you 
about any person who has died unknown 
to your interrogator, do not by any means 
say, in a coarse way, “ Abdallah ben So- 
and-so is dead,” but ‘‘ May Allah be mer- 
ciful to him.” Your companion will un- 
derstand you. You must avoid, moreover, 
to speak of death at all if you can help 
it, except of death by battle in the holy 
war. The word is not a pleasant one. 
Moreover, never ask an Arab his age; 
he does not like to think on the subject, 
and generally takes care to forget all 
about the date of his birth; his beard, he 
says, will have the pepper-and-salt colour 
quite soon enough, and give him unplea- 
sant suggestions. Never, moreover, under 
an Arab tent admire a horse, a child, or 
anything whatever that may be his or 
hers without saying, “ May the bless- 
ing of Allah be on it,” or “May it be 
blessed with the prolongation of thy life 
and the protection of Allah.” Should you 
act otherwise, you will be considered an 
ill-bred fellow, or an envious one, perhaps, 
who designed, by giving a cast of the evil 
eye on the object of your admiration, to 
bring trouble into the family. 

When an Arab in company says he has 
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seen a dream, all well-bred men present 
ery out at once “ El kher Inshallah,” “ The 
good of it please Allah ;” that is, may it be 
of good omen. 

Should you condole with a person who 
had a misfortune, say, “Inshallah, thou shalt 
now for ever know no evil;’’ that is, thou 
hast paid thy debt to misfortune. 

When you meet a friend coming out of 
the bath, say, ‘‘ May thy bath be to thee 
like a bath of the water of Zemzem,” the 
holy well of Mecca, And he, if he be a 
well-bred fellow, will reply “ Inshallah, 
thou shalt be prosperous.” 

When you have gone to the barber to 
have your head shaved, and the operation 
is finished, the barber says, “ With health, 
the shaving ;” that is, may your shaving 
do you good. You reply, “the blessing of 
Allah upon you.” 

Should you pass a labourer, or inspect 
a man’s work, say, “ May God give thee 
strength,” or something like it. The reply 
will come pat. “ May Allah be merciful 
to the authors of your days.” 

If you pass before people sitting at meals, 
say, “ May Allah make thee satisfied,” and 
when one sneezes before you, say, “ May 
Allah preserve thee,” which form of ex- 
pression is indeed common to most coun- 
tries; “ Dieu vous bénisse.”’ 

Should a man come into your room and 
leave the door open, don’t cry out coarsely, 
“Shut the door,” but “May Allah re- 
member the carpenter ;” that is, it appears 
you don’t seem to think he is of any use. 

You must never blow out a light with 
your breath; but wave it out with your 
hand rapidly passed over it—certainly the 
method is a more graceful one; but this is 
not the only reason—light is regarded as 
one of the most visible signs of tie Deity, 
and you should not profane it with the 
corrupt breath of your body. 

Do you want a light for your pipe ? don’t 
cry out, ‘“‘ Bring me fire!” somebody, es- 
pecially if you be a Christian, may be 
tempted to reply, “ You will have enough 
of it by-and-bye;” but say, “ Bring me 
tranquillity.” 

Do you want to get rid of an importu- 
nate solicitor ? hear his request to the end 
with patience and resignation, and then 
say, “Allah will look upon thee,” or re- 
commend your petitioner to Allah in some 
other form, and if he be a Mussul- 
man, he cannot doubt of the munificence of 
Allah, and must go away contented. 

Do you wish to escape from a trouble- 
some questioner? say “That is far from 





me, the knowledge is with God,” which 
after all is but a prolonged form of our 
somewhat coarse expression, “God knows.” 
The Spaniard’s or Italian’s phrase of es- 
cape seems the most sensible. Quien sabe ? 
Who knows? Chilo sa? Who can know 
that? Should you commit an error of 
any kind which you cannot remedy, and 
wish to put an end to the condolence of a 
troublesome friend, you have but to say, 
“ Hakoum Allah!” “It is the order of 
God!” or, “ Mektoub Rebbi,” “It was so 
written of God.” When a man of superior 
rank questions another, and the latter 
would avoid reply, he has but to say “ You 
are sultan, and you know.” 

If you are in trouble and wish to escape 
from importunate questions, you can reply 
“ Kher kann ou chorr makann,”’ ‘‘ There is 
good, and there is no evil;” or “God is 
everywhere,” “Kher Rebbi koul mekane.” 

If you, however, wish to get rid alto- 
gether of your troublesome companion, 
you have but to make use of the “ Lott el 
ayeen,” “The turning away of the eyes;” 
that is to say, to speak coldly to the man, 
and cast your eyes down to the ground. 

Never ask a chief if he will sell his 
horse; you will seem to accuse him of 
poverty: you should not even admire his 
house or weapons. He feels obliged by 
all the Arab politeness to offer them to 
you, though it is said the practice in 
these degenerate days is less followed than 
formally. 

No Arab is ever curious. Curiosity with 
all Eastern nations is considered unmanly. 
No Arab will stop in the street, or turn his 
head round to listen to the talk of by- 
standers. No Arab will dance, play on an 
instrument, or indulge in cards, or any 
game of chance: since games of chance are 
forbidden by the Koran. Never, moreover, 
invite an Arab to take a walk with you 
for pleasure. Although the Arabs are on 
occasion good walkers, they have no notion 
of walking for amusement, they only walk 
as 2 matter of business. Their temperance, 
their constant out-door habits, render all 
exercise for exercise sake unnecessary ; 
they cannot, therefore, understand the plea- 
sure of walking for walking sake. What 
Arabs like best is to sit still, and when 
they see Europeans walking up and down 
in a public place in Algeria, they say, 
“Look, look, the Christians are going mad !”’ 
The Arab does not even mount on horse- 
back except as a matter of business or for 
his public fétes and carousals. And when 
you do walk you must never walk quickly. 
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just as in speaking you should not talk 
fast or loud, for the Koran tells you: “ En- 
deavour to moderate thy step, and to speak 
in a low tone, for the most disagreeable of 
voices is the voice of the ass.” 

Indeed, it was observed by a famous 
Arab: “Countless are the vices of men, 
but one thing will redeem them all, pro- 
priety of speech.” 

And again. “Of the word which is not 
spoken I am the master, but of the word 
which is spoken I am the slave.” 

The famous proverb, ‘“‘ Speech is of silver, 
but silence is of gold,” is a motto of Arab 
origin. 

A silent, grave people the Arabs, and a 
polite one too as we said, very much given, 
nevertheless, to highway robbery on a large 
scale, which they call razzias in Algeria; 
but the Arab’s tent is always open to you, 
and you get any amount of couscoussou, 
camel’s milk, or even roasted mutton if he 
has it. You will be treated as a “ guest 
from God,” as long as you are under his 
roof, after which, “Your happiness is in 
your hands,” which means that your host 
who fed you in the evening may, at a de- 
cent distance from his tent, rifle your saddle- 
bags in the morning, and let the “powder 


speak to you” if you object, after which 
“Allah be merciful to you.” 





IN THAT STATE OF LIFE 
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CHAPTER II. 

Waen Maud Pomeroy said, “ Their only 
idea now is to get rid of me,” a very dis- 
tinct and growing cause of annoyance was 
present in her mind. Among those impor- 
tant guests who were at least once a year 
bidden to the great battues of Mortlands, 
was Mr. Durborough, of Durborough, one 
of the richest men in the county. He was 
a widower, of nearly two years’ stand- 
ing, without children, rapidly approaching 
fifty-five, and resolved to lose no time in 
replacing the late Mrs. Durborough, who 
had been of a sickly habit, by some strong 
healthy young woman, whose appearance 
should justify the reasonable hope that 
the direct line of Durboroughs might yet 
not become extinct. This selection of a 
spouse upon hygienic principles, akin to 
those which determine the choice of a wet 
nurse, and uninfluenced by any other con- 
sideration than that of birth—for Mrs. 
Durborough must be well-born—was, it so 
happened, easyenough. In very early days 





after his “ bereavement,” as it was called, 
when on a visit to Mortlands, where he had 
not been since Maud had come to woman’s 
estate, he cast the eye of speculation upon 
her fine well-grown figure, and determined 
that she was the article he wanted. She 
was highly connected, and there was a cer- 
tain fitness of things in the fact that she 
was the stepdaughter of evena greater man 
in the county than Mr. Durborough, which 
clinched the matter in his mind. As to 
her character, or mental qualifications, he 
knew nothing, nor did it occur to him to 
inquire. Neither did the faintest idea ob- 
trude itself upon him that his suit might 
not be successful. He was Durborough, 
of Durborough: that was the ruling idea 
in his mind, which was of the narrowest 
dimension, and she, though a healthy 
young woman of high family, was poor and 
dependent. Did the question admit of a 
doubt ? 

After this, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say that years did not deal with him as 
they deal with most of us, sprinkling our 
hair with that salt which is without savour, 
and bowing our backs to bear their increas- 
ing burden. Age only dried him up by 
slow degrees: he was as spare and upright 
as at thirty; his hair still brown, and his 
teeth sound ; there was no sign of decay in 
the wiry man of fifty-five. 

On this first visit, Mr. Durborough had 
done no more than cast an eye of specula- 
tion, as I have said, on Miss Pomeroy; and 
then drop a hint to Lady Herriesson, which 
he left for six months to germinate. And 
when fifteen months had decently elapsed 
since his “ bereavement,” he came again 
to Mortlands. By this time, the hint had 
borne seed, and multiplied, and many little 
hints had left their maternal nest, and 
flown towards Maud. She was therefore 
prepared as much as possible to avoid the 
stiff silent man, whom pity for his loss had 
drawn her to notice occasionally six months 
before. He took her in to dinner every day: 
that she could not help; but so speechless 
was he upon these occasions, that she made 
up her mind that Lady Herriesson’s hopes 
had led her entirely to misapprehend the 
worthy widower. ‘Then, again, she relaxed 
from her severity, and talked to him, and 
grew easy when she found how little im- 
pression her amenities made. So it came 
like a thunder-clap upon her when Sir 
Andrew sent for her to his study, the day 
on which Mr. Durborough was to leave, and 
informed her that that gentleman had made 
a formal proposal for her hand. Amazed 
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as she was, Maud could hardly help laugh- 
ing at this business-like method of tender- 
ing a contract for life: but she simply 
replied that she must decline the honour 
Mr. Durborough had done her. Then the 
baronet asked her why ; and condescended 
to argue with her, as he rarely did with a 
woman, and when he found his arguments 
of no avail in changing her resolve, he 
dismissed her in great anger. But to 
Durborough, of Durborough, he softened 
the refusal in such terms as left it to be 
understood by that ardent suitor that a 
little maidenly coyness alone rendered Miss 
Pomeroy unwilling to accept him on so 
slight an acquaintance. 

“Come to us again in February or 
March,” Sir Andrew had said (it was then 
November). “ Girls like a little pressing, 
you know—a deuced deal of romance and 
nonsense about them — high-flown ideas, 
and all that. They never like giving in all 
at once; but come again in three or four 
months’ time, and you'll find, Durborough, 
it will be all right.” 

Then Mr. Durborough had gone away, 
if not satisfied, at least no more than 
mildly surprised that any girl should be 
found not to snatch eagerly—even at the 
expense of maidenly coyness—at the allur- 
ing prospect of becoming Mrs. Durboreugh, 
of Durborough. 

Sir Andrew, from that day forward, trust- 
ing to the old Latin adage, that dropping 
water will wear away a stone, began a sys- 
tem towards his stepdaughter, in which he 
was ably seconded by her mother. Well 
might Maud declare. “ Their only idea is to 
get rid of me.” Durborough’s merits as a 
man “ universally respected,’ Durborough’s 
lineage, Durborough’s rent-roll, the ex- 
cellence of Durborough’s venison, the high 
esteem in which Durborough’s shorthorns 
were held—almost every subject of discus- 
sion at Mortlands was a well from which 
some drop of water was drawn to let fall 
upon the stone of Maud’s heart. It is 
astonishing, when you are so minded, how 
every topic under the sun may be inge- 
niously made to serve a particular purpose. 
Maud grew positively to loathe the very 
name of Durborough. She said nothing; 
but she felt all the more bitterly how they 
were trying to force her into this contract, 
against which body and soul alike rebelled. 
_ And now February had come, and with 
it, Mr. Durborough in person, by no means 
anxious as to the result of his visit, but 
rather with the quiet confidence of a Cesar. 
Then Mand knew that a crisis was at hand 





when she and her father-in-law would have 
a pitched battle, compared with which all 
former encounters were as mere skirmishes, 
But she was so dead-sick of her life, so 
weary of the monotony of her days, and of 
the absence of any strong vital interests, 
that there were moments when she asked 
herself whether, after all, it might not be 
better to go away with this man, and have 
a home of her own, with a round of ac- 
tive duties, and be independent. Aye, but 
would she be independent, bound to such 
aman? She knew that she would not; 
and it was only for an instant that such an 
alternative suggested itself. Her nobler 
nature scornfully rejected the idea. If they 
wanted to get rid of her, let them do so; 
she would gladly go out as a governess— 
earn her bread in any honest way, nay, beg 
it rather than sell herself, and commit per- 
jury by swearing to love, honour, and obey 
a man whom she despised. 

It was Lady Herriesson who opened the 
trenches. 

In the dusk of the same evening on which 
Mr. Durborough arrived, Maud’s step- 
mother called her mto her boudoir, on some 
pretence, and shutting the door, drew her 
to a sofa near the fire. Lady Herriesson 
leaned back, and, looked away from her 
daughter, straight into the burning embers. 
She had a paper-knife in her hand and she 
balanced it between her delicate fingers, 
emphasising what she said occasionally 
by a weak upraising of the bit of ivory. 
Maud, on the contrary, sat erect, looking 
her mother full in the face, with her hands 
folded on her knees. 

“My dear, I hope you have made up 
your mind to be more reasonable. I hope 
you have thought seriously, and are pre- 
pared to listen to Mr. Durborough, now 
that he has returned—which, indeed, I am 
sure is more than one had any right to ex- 
pect he would do, under——” 

“T neither expected nor wished it,” said 
Maud, quickly. 

‘Tt really seems, my dear, like flying in 
the face of Providence, when everything 
that we could possibly wish for offers, that 
you should set yourself against it in this— 
this shocking way. As Sir Andrew says, 
what do you expect? Very few girls have 
such a chance of settling, and I really 
must say I think it ungrateful after all Sir 
Andrew has done for you, to be so—so ob- 
stinate and headstrong.” 

“T don’t wish to be ungrateful,” said 
Maud, with unusual gentleness. “I am 
very sorry to be a burden to Sir Andrew, 
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and were there any other escape from the 
position in which I am, but by a marriage 
which I know would be a sin, depend upon 
it, mamma, I would too gladly embrace it.” 

“A sin, my dear? ‘That is such an ex- 
aggerated way of talking . ... you are 
so very high-flown, as Sir Andrew says. I 
am sure I am the last person who would 
urge you to do anything sinful; and if Mr. 
Durborough wasn’t highly-principled, and 
all that, I wouldn’t press you—I wouldn't, 
indeed. A man of that age, as Sir Andrew 
say, is just what you want to quell your 
impetuosity ; and as to love, love-matches, 
as a rule, turn out unhappily, there is no 
denying it. A marriage founded upon re- 
spect and esteem rr 

“T have no particular respect or esteem 
for Mr. Durborough. Mamma, let us un- 
derstand each other. You want to get rid 
of me; it is very natural. I don’t the 
least complain. I am in Sir Andrew’s 
way, and he makes you feel it, as he does 
me. It is much better that I should stay 
here no longer. Send me away, anywhere. 


Let me go and earn my bread somehow, 
and be no longer a burden upon your hus- 
band; but do not try and force me into 
this marriage, for I cannot and I will not 


do it!” 

“Really, I don’t know what to do, you 
are so violent, Maud! Who wants you 
to ‘earn your bread’? Such an expres- 
sion! We only want to see you comfort- 
ably settled. It is a great anxiety—of 
course it is, and I am sure Sir Andrew 
has done everything for you, you could 
possibly expect, and it is very ungrateful 
of you talking in that way.” 

“T am only saying the truth, mamma, 
and you know it ... As to marrying for 
love, is it expecting too much that there 
should be some, on one side or the other ? 
Mr. Durborough has chosen me like a cow 
or a horse. For any ardent affection, I 
might as well marry my grandfather. If 
I can’t love the man I marry, at least he 
can love me, and I won’t marry one who 
chooses me like a cow or a horse.” 

She spoke with raillery, but Lady Her- 
riesson knew that the substance of her 
daughter’s words were said in sober earn- 
est. She tried, in a weak way, to prove that 
the strength of Mr. Durborough’s affec- 
tion was shown in his return to the charge 
after a first rebuff, but Maud was not to be 
taken in. 

“He comes back because Sir Andrew 
did not tell him all I said the first time, 
and assured him of success, perhaps, if he 





tried again. He had much better know 
at once that it is of no use. Will you tell 
Sir Andrew, mamma, or shall I?” 

“Oh, I wash my hands of it,” murmured 

Lady Herriesson, with a helpless, depreca- 
tory movement of the paper-knife. “You 
must talk to Sir Andrew yourself. I see 
that J have no influence over you; you pay 
no attention to me. And, after all I have 
done for you, too, as Sir Andrew says P 
Here Lady Herriesson put her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 
. “Youare right, mamma. We had better 
not speak again upon this subject, you and 
I. Itis useless; and I am only tempted 
to say a great many things I had better 
not say.” With which speech Maud left 
her mother’s boudoir. 

But the following morning, after break- 
fast, in Sir Andrew’s study, that battle was 
fought in good earnest, which was to deter- 
mine Maud’s whole future career. 

Sir Andrew stood with his back to the 
fire, his coat-tails turned up, his face very 
red, his eyes burning angrily as he looked 
at Maud, who stood before him. He had 
placed a chair for her, when she had come 
in, but she had chosen to stand, and had 
been standing for the last quarter of an hour. 
All the veteran force of argument had been 
brought up, and had charged again and 
again, and had been repulsed with loss. 
And now the enemy, inflamed with the 
rage and shame consequent on defeat, was 
preparing for a last attack, in which no 
quarter should be shown. 

“Pray, may I ask what you intend to 
do? Perhaps you mean to marry the 
red-nosed parson, and live at my park- 
gates with a swarm of children, and expect 
me to support you?” (Maud coloured, 
in spite of herself, as she thought of poor 
Miles.) “If you do, you’re confoundedly 
mistaken. If you choose to make some 
disgraceful marriage, which I suppose you 
call romantic, remember I have nothing 
further to say to you. I have already done 
a great deal more for you, and borne your 
airs with more patience than most men 
would have done, but I tell you fairly my 
patience is exhausted—there! Do you 
know what your position is, young lady? 
You haven’t a farthing in the world you 
can call your own! If it wasn’t for me 
you would be almost starving in a lodging 
in Torquay! For seven years you have 
lived in my house, and I defy any one to 
say I haven’t behaved wellto you. You've 
had a couple of horses of your own; I have 
sent you to London, and paid your mil- 
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liners’ bills; you have never been denied 
anything you wanted, and this is the return 
you make me. You won’t take a home of 
your own when it is offered you—a most 
unexceptionable offer in every respect, with 
settlements such as you may wait a long 
time before you get again. Pray, do you 
think I am going to keep you here, and 
indulge your confounded romantic rub- 
bish, until some pennilesss blackguard takes 
your fancy ?” 

“Not if I can help it,” said Maud, in a 
voice tremulous with indignation. “I am 
conscious enough, Sir Andrew, of the 
obligations under which it has been my 
fate to be placed towards you, without 
being so delicately reminded of them— 
conscious enough to be most anxious to 
relieve you of the burden of my presence 
in your house as soon as possible. It can- 
not be too soon. But I will not relieve 
you, and myself too, of this burden by 
marrying an old man because he is rich, 
and holds out the inducement of leaving 
me a rich widow some day. I suppose 
that is what a large settlement means. 
When I marry, whether it be a ‘ penniless 
blackguard’ or not, I shall not look forward 
to widowhood as the consummation of 
earthly felicity. And therefore, once for 
all, I do not choose to marry Mr. Dur- 
borough. I will not sell myself—no, not 
even to be independent of you. But for all 
that, Sir Andrew,” here the girl strove in 
vain to speak calmly, but angry sobs al- 
most choked her, “ depend on it, I shall not 
continue to trouble you here much longer. 
After what you have said—and I am glad 
a have spoken plainly at last—the sooner 

leave your roof the better.” 

She turned quickly to the door, and had 
left the study before her astonished adver- 
sary could find any fitting rejoinder. She 
ran up-stairs and locked herself into her 
room. Then she flung herself upon the 
bed, and the storm, like a great wave, 
broke over her; the long-pent tears—tears 
of passion, and humiliation, and anguish— 
burst forth, until the bed shook under her as 
she lay and sobbed there with uncontrolled 
violence. 

It had come, then, at last. The crisis 
which she had long felt was imminent, 
which latterly, in her restless longing to be 
free, she had at times almost impatiently 
hoped for, had come. Words had been 
spoken which could never be forgotten, and 
the only thing left for her was to go. No 
matter how, no matter when, the main 
point now for her was, as soon as might 





be, to get out of this man’s house, who had 
reproached her in the coarsest terms with 
her dependence upon him, and to shake the 
dust from off her feet in going. 

Then, after awhile, the tempest of out- 
raged feelings subsided, leaving the sky, 
indeed, black and starless, but succeeded 
by that dead, cold calm in which alone 
permanent resolves are made. She would 
write to London by that day’s post; she 
would advertise for a situation of some 
sort; but what? What was she fit for? 
Had she the patience and temper to be a 
nursery governess? Had she the educa- 
tion fitting her to be a schoolroom teacher ? 
In these days of sewing-machines, could 
she support herself by her needle? She 
asked herself these and similar questions, 
turning over in her mind twenty different 
schemes, and seeing the difficulties that 
beset each of them as she sat there, lean- 
ing her two elbows on the table, her hot 
cheek resting on her hands, her keen bright 
eye fixed upon the wall opposite. 

Small accidents determine almost all the 
serious events of life. The Times was a 
paper Maud never read; but the supple- 
ment of the Times several days ago had 
been brought up to Maud’s room with some 
large photographs which she was going to 
mount; and there it still lay on the table. 
She had sat nearly an hour, immovable, 
opposite this paper, when her eye fell on 
one of the columns of advertisements. 
“Wanted,” in conspicuous letters, ran all 
down this column. She drew it towards 
her, and began wearily spelling down the 
list of housekeepers, cooks, butlers, gar- 
deners, whose remarkable merits, in their 
various ways, had hitherto been overlooked 
by an undiscriminating public. Then came 
an advertisement of another sort: a single 
gentleman who wanted a housekeeper ; his 
requirements seemed to be small, only he 
wished for “a personal interview,” and, 
upon the whole, Maud thought she would 
not answer this advertisement. She passed 
on to the next and the next; whatever the 
advertiser sought, whether governess, com- 
panion, or housekeeper, the necessary quali- 
fications were such as Maud felt she had 
not. At last she came to the following: 

“Wanted immediately, by a lady resident 
in the country, a young woman as second 
lady’s maid, who is a good reader and 
writes a clear hand. Must make herself 
generally useful. High testimonials will 
be required. Address A. C., Post Office, 


Salisbury.” 
She read this twice over. Why should 
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she not answer it? What was it to her 
whether she were called a servant or not ? 
This sounded like the very thing for her. 
She could read aloud, and was quick at her 
needle. And as to making herself “ gene- 
rally useful,” in her present frame of mind 
she would hail any hard manual labour; 
had she not often longed for it at Mortlands ? 
She was fit for nothing better than this ; 
she was not gifted or skilled in anything 
whereby she could earn her bread; but 
this she felt she might conscientiously 
undertake. And with all her pride, she 
had none of that particular kind which 
would have made her hesitate to take 
this step. Of course, it entailed an entire 
severance from everything else in her past 
life. Under another name, unknown, she 
would begin a new existence; her mother 
should hear from her occasionally, but the 
secret of her hiding should be carefully kept, 
or she would be prevented from carrying 
out her intentions; and she was now re- 
solved that she would leave no stone un- 
turned to carry them out if it were possible. 

The chief difficulty that struck her at 
the outset was the matter of testimonials. 
How was she to procure such a one as 
would be satisfactory to the advertiser ? 
Chance came to the aid of her quick in- 
telligence, sharpened as it was by the 
craving to accomplish this thing. The 
afternoon’s post brought her the following 


letter : 
Bristol, Feb. 14th. 


Deak AND HONOR’D Miss. This leaves 
Me well, as it hopes to find You. I have 
got, Dear Miss, a situwation, but not such 
as you think, and was looking after, for Me. 
Mr. Joseph Hart, that is a carpinter in this 
city, and a good business, has been visiting 
at Aunt’s of Sunday evenings, and him 
and me is engaged to be married, Dear 
Miss. He is a little fellow, but he is very 
Respectable, if You please, Miss, and he can 
keep me comfortable, which, and he says I 
shan’t have to do no work, but mind the 
house. So this, dear Miss, is a better situ- 
wation than ever I expected to get, and our 
Bands is to be called next Sunday. And 
knowing you will like to hear it, Miss, I 
write this, and please to tell Mr. Miles with 
my duty. And I am with affecte respect, 
Dear Miss,* 

Your obedt. Servt, 
Mary Hinp. 


This letter gave Maud real pleasure. She 





was not so engrossed by her own selfish 
troubles as to be unable to sympathise with 
her little maid, in whose future she had 
taken so keen an interest, and she sat down 
and answered thai letter on the spot. Then, 
after a while, an idea struck her, an idea 
which she at first rejected as unjustifiable 
but which, on second thoughts (they are 
anything but “the best’’ very often) she de- 
liberately took up again, argued its claims 
to consideration, and finally adopted. This 
was the making use of that testimonial 
which Mr. Miles had written for Mary 
Hind, now that it could be of no use to the 
girl, and adopting that name as her own. 
That this was a very grave offence, and one 
punishable by law, certainly never clearly 
presented itself to Maud’s mind. In her 
eagerness to solve a difficulty which seemed 
absolutely insurmountable, she caught at 
an expedient which, if not strictly right, 
could at least do no harm to anyone. All the 
virtues wherewith Mr. Miles had accredited 
the little school-girl in his certificate, would 
he not have amplified upon them largely, 
had he been writing of Maud? In thecha- 
racter given there was no deception, only 
in the name of its bearer. And what was 
ina name? It was thus she argued with 
her conscience, until she had persuaded it 
to allow her to make use of the writing in 
her desk. 

She had time to write her letter, and 
walk with it to the village post—she would 
not trust to the prying eyes of servants 
over the post-bag—and back again in the 
dusk, before the first dinner bell had rung. 
But John Miles caught sight of her from a 
cottage window, and wondered what could 
bring Miss Pomeroy to the village post- 
office at that hour in the evening. 
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